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ST. ERMIN’S HOTEL, 


WESTMINSTER. 


The LARGEST and FINEST in LONDON. 


UNEXCELLED for CUISINE, LUXURY, and COMFORT. 
INCLUSIVE TERMS :—from 10s. 6d. per day. 


er ee s.i— Telegraphic Address { For Management—‘‘ UNPARALLELED,” LONDON. 
13 ) WESTMINSTE! { For Visitors EI RMINITES,” LONDON. 


“A genuine old Brandy + “ Particularly suitable 

made from Wine.” for medicinal purposes.” 
Medical Press, August 1899. Lancet, July 1899. 

THREE STAR BRANDY. 


[Q()() IMPERIAL ROVER | John Brinsmead & Sons 


CYCLES 


Embody ALL the Latest Practical Improvements. PIANOS | 
| 

FREE WH EELS Have gained the HIGHEST DISTINCTION ever conferred on a | 

> Pianoforte Maker— | 

| 
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ANY KIND F BRAKES FITTED TO ORDER. 
. a FREE. The Cross of the LEGION of HONOUR. 


THE ROVER CYCLE CO, LTD. (late J. K. Starley & Co,, Ltd), 
Meteor Gye Works, COVENTRY. | 
Loni Ni? gand 5 Hol wn Viaduct, E.C.; 157 New Bond Street, W BRINSMEAD PIANOS 
19 and 2 » Old B ailey, E.C. (Repairs Dept.) 
Are CELEBRATED throughout the WORLD 


THE CAMBRIAN RAILWAYS. For their PERFECTION of TONE and TOUCH, 


For their HIGH QUALITY and EXQUISITE FINISH 




















» | 
THE BRITISH RIVIERA. For their DURABILITY in EVERY CLIMATE, and | 
Aberystwyth, Barmouth, Borth, Aberdovey, Towyn, For their UNIQUE CONSTRUCTIONAL INGENUITY. 
Criccieth, and Pwllheli. : 
DELIGHTFUL WINTER AND SPRING RESORTS. i cn ana eh As at ke cata 
Magnificent Sea and Mountain Scenery, combined with Bracing C 5 Cieeate. PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION TO 
Temperature in Winter and Spring is higher than that of most Wat ring Aces 
in the South and West of England. Excellent Golf Links adjacent to the OHN BRINSMEAD & SONS 
pase THROUCH CARRIACES FROM J aro. 
LONDON, LIVERPOst, hey more aso THE MIDLANDS. Pianoforte Makers to T.R.H. the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
try he uides, Time’ bic soks, and ~~ articulars on application ita H. and H.M. the King of Italy. 
GOUGH, Superintende: of the Li e, Oswests 4 
Senaete eperiagentient of tbe Lae, Cowestr General Manager. 4 | 18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, Landen, Ww. 
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THE LINOTYPE COMPANY 


LIMITED. 


THE annual general meeting of shareholders of the Linotype Company, 
Limited, was held yesterday at the Cannon Street Hotel, Mr. J. Lawrence 
(the Chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and balance-sheet, 
stated that the net profits of the undertaking for the past year, including the 
balance brought forward, were £206,783, of which they were dividing in 
dividends and debenture interests about £180,000. The dividend of 12 per 
cent. which they were recommended to pass that day on the Deferred Ordinary 
stock, made, with the interim dividend, a rate of ro per cent. for the year, 
They proposed carrying to reserve £20,000, and to carry Over to next year 
£26,783, making a total reserve fund of £277,355. The comparative table 
of profits given in the report merely dealt with the net profits divisible and 
former dividends, but as an index of the growth of the Company he ought 
to point out that the gross manufacturing profits amounted to £214,567 as 
against £194,541 for the previous year, an increase of £20,026. This con- 
siderable increase would have been still further augmented but for the 
increased cost of materials they used in their manufacturing processes, Their 
coal bill had risen 30 per cent. on the year, pig iron from 42 to 48 per cent., 
brass 35 per cent. , Steel 36 per cent., and lead 23 percent. The dividends 
declared that day by no means represented the prosperity of the Linotype 
Company. They had the allied institution, the Machinery Trust, with 
a growing business and paying handsome dividends. As showing the growth 
of “the Lin otype Company, the gross manufacturing profits in 1894 amounted 
to £56,000; last year they were £214,000, (Applause.) A shareholder had 
written him, pointing out how inadequately their shares were appreciated on 
the market in relation to their value, and comparing the Linotype position 
with that of about a dozen of the other largest industrial companies, many of 
them engaged in the machinery business. This comparison showed their 
shares to be the lowest priced of any. They were making more net profits 
and dividing bigger dividends; yet their five-pound shares stood at 7 
whereas the average price of those other twelve companies was £12 I5s. It 
ought also to be borne in mind that the Linotype owners had received their 
cap pital back three or four times, in addition to good dividends ; also, with the 
exception of Coa's, they an id larger dividends, and ona higher amount of 
Deferred Ordinary stock, han any industrial company of the present da 
Regarding their trade, the number of establishments throughout the wor id 
using the Linotype machines durin g the year 1899 was 703, practically doubl : 
the number of two years ago. He adhered to the advice he had then giv: 
to several shareholders moved by certain misgivings, that for every share sold 
by hostile parties they ought to go in and buy two. Some of their critics said 
the Linotype was all very well for newspaper work, but no good for the book 
business ; yet in two years the number using their machines had increased 
from 71 to 176 publishi ng establishments, and in order to have ocular 
proof of their production he had on the table before him 80 different 
standard books printed by the Linotype by different houses, ‘Their 
general engineering trade was also increasing. Their ambition did not 
stop at printing and general engineering machinery; they were — 5 
invading the precincts of the Government manufacturing establishments, 
they had offered in June last (when they had rightly imagined that war was 
likely to take place) to place at the disposal of the War Office their vast 
manufacturing aa iblishment, and a few days ago, the Government, having 
satisfied themselves as to their ability and confidence to undertake import: wnt 
contracts, had invited them to tender for work for them, They had already 
sent in one tender, the value of which, if they secured the contract, he might 
say would amount 7 six figures. ( Appl ause.) During last year, in respect of 
Great Britain alone, they had taken out forty-six new patents, many of them 
of considerable value ¢ ut these were not represented by any charge beyond 
that of fees, &c. Duri ng the past year they had to record the death of 
Mr. Mergenthaler, who was practically the inventor of the Linotype, and } 
was sure it would be a great satisfaction to his family in America to know tha at 
his memory had been gratefully spoken of at that meeting. They had also to 
regret the death of one of their earliest shareholders and staunchest friends in 
the person of the late Mr. Joseph Cowen, the proprietor of the Newcastle 
Chronicle, who had been the first one to express his practical belief in the 
Linotype by giving an order for machines. Alluding to the question of pos- 
sible competition in their business, the Chairman said they viewed it without 
fear. The Linotype always had competitors from hee earliest days, and now, 
after ten or eleven years’ existence, it still stood absolutely unrivalled. ‘The y 
had fewer competitors now than there were five, or even three, years 
ago, and they knew of no office in England, the Continent, or America 
where anyone could point to a type-setting machine used in preference to 
their own. People assumed that if new machines came out, they would 
suffer, but he was confident the Linotype would always hold its own, ard even 
should any of the rival machines prove successful, the Linotype would remain 
the premier company. The machines in use at the present moment repre- 
sented a capital value of five millions sterling, and the bulk of these had been 
bought and paid tor. It was scarcely probable that any proprietor who had 
made a large expenditure in this direction wou!d discard the machines without 
conclusive proof that it would be profitable todo so. Reg urding cne of their 
competitors, he admitted that, as the noble Chairman of the Company had 
pointed out, they had secured the entrée into one or two offices, but he thought 
he (the speaker) was in the position to tell them that since then the machines 
of this Company had been replaced by Linotypes; and Mr. Pearson (one of 
the Directors of the Company alluded to), in his arrangements for establishing 
a new daily 1 aper in Lendon, had given them an order amounting to 
£30,000, “e ch included about £18,000 for an outfit of Linotype machines, 
(Applause.) This was a testimony of the value of their business coming 
from their competitors. To prove the value of the products of their 
rivals the test to be applied was to make known how many offices the machine 
had been used in, what economies had been effected, what profits made by 
the owners, and whether the machine was endorsed by practical men. If 
this test were a; plied, nine out of ten of those so-called inventions would very 
soon be disposed of. In conclusion, the Chairman alluded to the remarkable 
——- of the Company’s business in the Colonies and on the Continent. 

Sir H. H. Bemrose, M.P., seconded the adoption of the report and 
baloney sheet, and the motion was unanimously passed. 

The resolution declaring the dividend was also carried, and Lord Kelvin 
and Mr. A. H. Pollen were re-elected on the Board. 

The Chairman took occasion also to refer to what approximated an 
alliance they had entered into with the Printing Machinery Company, a little 
company which, alth ough it had only been at work for six months, had already 
earned over 5 per cent. on its capital. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman was cordially passed. 
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Lessens Labour 
Conserves Energy 
Pleases Clients 
** Saves its cost in twelve months."’—/ 7ie 7estimonial. 


Send for Illustrated “S” Catalogue. 
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Head Office: } 
50 Holbern Viaduct, London, E.C. 
West End Branch: 
303 Oxford Street, W. 




















“THE OUTLOOK ” 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


| PREP: ARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, SUNNYDOWN, 
GUEDTORD. 

The House stands in 8 acres of ground at an elevation of nearly 500 feet and faces 
south. There are Fives Courts, a vemnil Gymnasium and a Workshop. BOYS are 
PREPARED for Scholars! ip ind Entrance Examinations at the Public Schools. 
Inclusive Fees 80 or 100 guine year according to age. 


Principals—Miss BR AH iM and Mr, and Mrs, E. R. BREAKWELL, 


BLUN DELL’S A-HOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON (5 hours 

from London).—//eadmaster: A. I. FRANCIS, M.A,, late Fellow of Jesu 
College, Cambridge. 13 Assistant- ~Mas ters.—Modern buildings, including chapel, 
gymnasium, physical laboratory, &c., on site of 10 acres in country, mile from Tiverton. 
5_boarding-houses ; and Junior House, under School Chi aplain. Boys prepared for 
Universities, Army and Navy, and Home and Indian Civil Services. Scholarships and 
Exhibitions at Univ rersities of annual value of £603; and other Privileges. Board and 
Tuition, under 14, 24 guineas ; over 14, 26 guineas per term ; junior house, 20 guineas. — 
For prospectus, &e., apply E. F.C. CL ARK E, Tiverton, 


OWLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS.— 
Preparation for Put lic Schools, Entrance, and Sc holarship ; Navy, &c. Most 
healthy locality (death-rate 8°9). Nine m iles from King's Cross. _ Fees from £60 a year, 
Entire charge of boys from India or Colonies from £90 a year.—R. F. ASHWIN, M.A., 
Pemb. Coll., Camb. ; E. H. E. MORGAN, B.A., University Coll., Oxon, 

















The charge for Scholastic Advertisements in THE OUTLOOK 7s as 
follows: Four lines, 35.3; per line after, 9d. A Lib-ral 
discount ts allowed upon serial orders. 





OOKS WANTED. 5s. EACH GIVEN. Kipling’s “De 

partmental Ditties,” Lahore, 18 ; ; ‘*Quartette,” Lahore, 1885; ‘‘ Soldiers Three, 
1888; “‘ Plain Tales,” 1888 ; ‘‘ Letters of Marque,” 1891; ‘‘ Echoes by Two Writers,” 
Lahore, 1884; ‘The Smith Administration,” 1891; ‘*School Boy Lyrics,” Lahore, 
1881; ‘* The Week's News,” Allahabad, 1888 ; ‘‘ Turnovers from the Civil and Military 
Gazette,” 1888-89 ; Stevenson's “‘ Edinburgh,” 1879; ‘‘ New Arabian Nights,” 2 vols., 
1882; “Inland Voyage,” 1878; Borrow's ‘‘Wild Wales,” 3 vols., 1862; ‘Scenes of 
Clerical Life,” 2 vols., 1858; Rawlinson’s ‘‘Sixth Oriental Monarchy,” 1872, Rare 
ooks Supplied. State wants.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT 
STREET BIRMINGHAM, 


BANK OF «+ <phbieeeaaes 


Established in 1817, 
Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Re serve Fund, £1,232 
Profits 












& 


376. Undivided 


5,238,552. 


Head Office and Board of Directors :—MONTREAL. 
General Manager—E, 8S, CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 





London Office—22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 





COMMITTEE: 5 
Right Hon, LORD STRATHCONA AND MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 


Undertake monetary business with all parts of Canada, Newfoundland, and the 
United States, and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable Transfers. 
Financial Agents of the Government of the Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Afanager. 
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Crorus oF SyYMvATHISERS: Got him! And after all we taught him, too! (Welbourne Puncl. 
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FOR LONGHAND, SHORTHAND, PEN-AND-INK 
THE EDISON-BELL | DRAWING, MUSIC WRITING, indeed whenever 
PHO N OG R A PH a PEN is necessary, use only a ‘‘ SWAN.”’ | 
| ‘ 
| | Adds immeasurably Made in 3 sizes at 
\ AVY 
K\ \\ \ | to celerity and 10 6 | 
VQ \ LY 
‘ \ 
Price | comfort in 
FROM | writing. 1 6/ 6 
H2 2s. Od. The World’s 95/- 
| 
| | 
| | Best Pen, an 
| | | by the World’s £18 18s. 
| Best Makers. diassinilaiacias 
| | | 
A Perfect Entertainer in the Home or Concert Hall. 
YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN RECORDS. | 
A PHONOCRAPH IS AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. | AT 
QF Call and hear the Grand Concert Phonograph. Itis marvellous. “@Q | = = — ; —— a a | 
. | | JLLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO i 
THE HEAD OFFICES | 
| | MABIE, TODD & BARD, | 
5 3 
EDISON-BELL CONSOLIDATED PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, Ltd. 93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.} 95 REGENT ST,, LONDON, W.; & 3 XCHANGE ST., MANCHESTER 
39 Charing Cross Road, W.C., London. y | AND OF ALL STATIONERS. aha 
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AFRICAN BANKING 


CORPORATION, 


Limited. 


Heap OFFice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 


Registered Capital - +£2,000,000 


THE POPULAR 


SCOTCH 


“BLACK WHITE” 


UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(LIMITED). 
ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED 1880, 


Paid-up Capital . 
Reserve Fund ......++++ cece 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors. ° 3,000,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank's ——¥ throughout the Colo- 
nies of Australia and New Zeal 
— REMITTANCES are made to the 
‘olonies. 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 









+» $1,500,000 








Subscribed Capital - £800,000 





Boarp or Direcrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq. (of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.); Augustus Durant, Esq. (of 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch 
(Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the | 
Great Eastern Railway Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., | 
Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, | 
Limited ; William James Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman 
of the National Discount Company, Limited. 





Bankers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- | 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr's Banking | 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel | 
Scott, Bart., & Co.'s Branch). 


BrancuEs 1n Soutn Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, | 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, | 
King William’s Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


Acency yy America (New York). 





Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


} 
| 

Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. | 


CASTLE LINE. 


CAPE AND NATAL MAILS. 


Wa SERVICE for the GOLDFIELDS wi 
SOUTH AFRICA.—The CASTLE COMPAN 
STEAMERS leave LONDON (East India Dock Basie | 
aa wv Friday, and Sail from Southampton omy | 
SATUR 





South- 
Steamers. London. ampton. 
TANTALLON CASTLE 
(via Madeira) .........0+ coon |§6 Maz. 89 Mar. 3 
TINTAGEL CASTLE 
(via Canaries) ......-.+ee000+4. Mar. 9 Mar. 10 
*ALDGATE : 
(via Madeira and Canaries).... Mar. 14 Mar. 15 
DUNOTTAR CASTLE 
(via Madeira) ....... coosecees Mar. 16 Mar. 37 
BRAEMAR CASTLE | 
(via Canaries) ...se0eseeeseees ee Mar. 23 Mar. 24 
CARISBROOK CASTLE 
(via Madeira) ........+ cooesse Mar. 30 Mar. 31 


* Chartered Steamer. For Mauritius and Beira. 
Return Tickets for all Ports. 


Free Tickets by ‘‘ Castle” Express from Waterloo to 
Southampton. 


Apply to Donald Currie & Co., 3 Fenchureh 
Street, E.C. 


West End Agency, Tos. Coox & Son, 13 Cockspur Street. | 


HOULDER BROTHERS & (CO., Limited. 
FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA. 
HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS. 


Tons. | 
Horney GRANGE .. 3,750 | ELstREE GRANGE .. 
OvINGDEAN GRANGE 3,500 | Royston GRANGE .. 6,400 
Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 | BEACON GRANGE .. 6,400 
LANGTON GRANGE. » 9,200 RipPinGHAM GRANGE 9,2co 
Denton GRANGE .. 9,200 | SouTHERN Cross .. 7,300 


These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in | 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for passen- 
gers All the latest improvements, including smoking room, | 
baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamber, elec- 
tric light, &c. Dining saloons and state rooms amidships. 





Tons. 
6,000 





For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices 
of the Company, 


146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
14 Water Street, Liverpool. 
30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 
337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. 
446 Calle San Martin, Rosario. 
Gran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata. 
63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 


which may be ascertained on application. 


W. E. CARBERY, Janager. 
71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


THE BANK OF AFRICA, 


Limited. 


Established 1879. 





Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877 
a Capital—£ 2,250,000, in 120,000 Shares of £18 
15s. each. Paid and called, £750, ooo. Reserve Fund, 
} Rm Head Office : 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimber ey, King 
William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia, 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton, 
ace ema Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 

ethlehem Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagers- 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East Africa: 
Beira, Lourenco Marques. 

Boarp or Directors.—W. 
reg t A. 


Sctren wevwey mance 
Rul Lows oma > 





Fleming Blaine, Esq, 
Barsdorf, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Esq., 
P.; Owen R, Dunell _ Ae A. A. Fraser, Esq. ; 
Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; John Young, Esq. 

General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with South Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 


F p A OCEAN SERVISES 


AND ROUND THE 
AUSTRALIA, 


JAMES BUCHANAN & CO, 


(SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS. 
By Appointment to 


H.M. te QUEEN 


AND H.R.H. 


THE PRINCE or’ WALES; 


UNION LINE. 


OYAL MAIL STEAMERS to the GOLD- 

FIELDS of South Africa, Natal, and 

| East Africa, via Lisbon, Madeira, Teneriffe, and 
St. Helena. Twin Screw Fleet. 








WORLD TRIPS. 


NEW ZEALAND, and 
HAWAII. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY 





DEPARTURES FROM SOUTHAMPTON 
EVERY SATURDAY. 


MONTH. 








MOOR via Madeira ......... ecccecce ° Mar. 10 

GAIKA via Teneriffe and St. Helena.. Mar. 17} YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG- 
BRITON Pe NE ci ci ondnccevnceen ° Mar. 24 

GOTH via Teneriffe ........ svioesese Mar, 31 HAI, HONG KONG. 

SCOT vin Madeira ...ccccccccsese ° April 7 FROM VANCOUVER EVERY THREE WEEKS 
GALEKA via Teneriffe ...... Mhveebnne April 14 BEES. 


Return Tickets issued to all ports, | oe 
For tickets, free pamphlets, &c., apply Pas- 
| senger Department, Canadian Pacific Railway, 


| 67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur 


Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses, London 
to Southampton, 


Cheap Railway Tickets for Passengers’ Friends, 





Street, S.W. 
Apply to Union Steam Ship Co., 14 Coekspur 
Street, S.W., and South Afriean House, | 
94 to 98 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. | VISITORS TO THE RIVIERA 


CAN OBTAIN 


RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD, TE CUTLOOK 


FROM ALL THE LEADING 


| BOOKSELLERS, KIOSKS and LIBRARIES. 





Extension of Cape Government System. 
The Shortest, Quickest, and Cheapest Route 
between 


EUROPE AND RHODESIA 


Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, 
Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. 


Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown | 
daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for 
Capetown. Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, 1st Class, 
418 8s. 11d. ; 2nd Class, £12 5s. 11d. ; 3rd Class, £5 138. sd. 
Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal Mail 
Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by 
Railway (1,360 miles), 34 days. The Coach and Transport 
Services are being rapidly extended and improved between 
stations on the Company's line and neighbouring towns and 
districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 





WHAT ATTRACTS 


THE MAN ™ STREET 


| And is the most potent form of Agnatng made use 
of even by H.N 


WAR OFFICE, 
THE PICTORIAL POSTER 


As designed and produced by 
ANDREW REID & CO., Ltd., 
s0 GREY STREET, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
24 Cullum Street, London E.C. 

Daily Telegraph says: ‘‘ The War Office are issuing an 
admirable poster for the Royal Regiment of Artillery, and 
it has not been ‘made in Germany’ but at Newcastle-on 
Tyne, by Messrs. Andrew Reid & Co. It is the best 
coloured poster ever issued by te authorities.” 


Further particulars may be obtained on application at 
the Company's Offices : 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, 
E.C, J, F. JONES, Secretary. 
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An Index to Vol. IV. of THE OUTLOOK (Aug. 12, 
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forwarded to subscribers whose names are upon our 
books, and copies will be sent free of all charge to 
other readers who forward their names and ad- 
dresses on a postcard to the Manager, THE 
OUTLOOK, tcg Fleet Street. Cases for binding 
Vol. IV. can be obtained from Messrs. Fisher & Son, 
Cloister Court, Blackfriars, E.C., at the follow- 
ing prices :—Cloth, 1s. 3d. ; Cloth, half-bound, 1s. 9d. 
Complete bound copies of Vols. I., II., III., and IV., 
with Index, are obtainable, cloth half-bound, ros. 6d. 
each volume, from the Manager, THE OUTLOOK, 
109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 








NOTES 


PULLING 


Mrs. Krucer. “‘ Rhodes has pulled through, Cham- 
berlain has pulled through, Bullcr is pulling through, 
Roberts is pulling through—— !” 

Mr. Krucer. ‘ Yes, my dear—and if Leyds and the 
Bond—and Dr. Clark—pull through, we shall be all right 
even yet.” 


Tue disablement of Major-General Macdonald by a 
severe wound is a serious misfortune for the British arms 
at this juncture of the war. Without casting the slightest 
disparagement on the ability or devotion of the other 
generals in the field under Lords Roberts and Kitchener, 
it is no more than truth to say that Macdonald's place 
cannot be filled until he himself recovers and resumes it. 
The born soldier is a rare enough man at any time and in 
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any country, and Macdonald was born to be a soldier and 
nothing else. His career from private up to major-general 
is in itself a tribute that no outside praise can enhance. 
He won his commission by his conduct in the field; not 
alone by bravery—though there was plenty of that; nor 
by discipline—though that was perfect ; but by his capacity 
to command and direct. It was the appreciative eye of 
Lord Roberts himself who detected this capacity in the 
then sergeant-major in the Kandahar campaign, and the 
major-general of to-day has justified and more than justi- 
fied Lord Roberts’s judgment. If accounts are true, 
Macdonald did not obtain his commission without some 
family sacrifices of the most honourable kind. It is the 
nation which would make the sacrifices now not to lose 
him, for it is to men of his class and calibre that the 
Army must increasingly look in these democratising days. 
The Army can no longer be an exclusive preserve for 
money and rank. Macdonald is now disabled at the real 
opening of a campaign where his special gifts could not 
have failed to advance him, but he himself will doubtless 
consider that to be the least of his loss. Neither is it a 
small matter that Hector Macdonald carries with him the 
chief hope and sentiment of Scotland in this war. The 
disaster to the Highland Brigade and the loss of 
Wauchope have raised a warlike spirit in Scotland that 
the South cannot fully comprehend, for Scotland has still 
in these matters the clannish sentiments of a little country 
where each man is a neighbour, and all are compatriots ; 
and she looked confidently to Hector Macdonald to find 
satisfaction for her honour. 


Dr. Leyps would have us believe that he has a sur- 
prise in store for Great Britain, and some ask if the cat is 
let out of the bag by this German-Alliance-with-Holland 
story that has now appeared in half a dozen more or less 
responsible quarters. That the Dutch would go to great 
lengths to render effective aid to their kinsmen of the 
South African Republics goes without saying. Is it also 
possible, we are asked, that Germany has in no way 
receded, in spite of the carefully veiled Anglo-German 
Agreement, from her old position (vide Blue-book) that 
the maintenance of the independence of the Transvaal 
and Free State was a German interest? Dr. Leyds’ 
manceuvres are beyond our reckoning, but it fs quite 
certain that, things having gone so far, England must 
do with the Republics as she and she alone feels neces- 
sary. The Anglo-German Agreement is a great fact, but 
Lord Salisbury assured the House of Lords decisively on 
Thursday that ‘‘ we have no engagement with any other 
Power bearing on the ultimate settlement, and no Power 
has ever asked for or suggested to us that we should 
enter into any such engagement.” As for the talk 
of a Dutch-German ‘‘ alliance,” we have mere guesses. 
Holland may at any time sell one of her colonies to 
Germany for cash down, or, conceivably, for its equivalent, 
say, in a reduction of tariff on certain articles exported 
from the Netherlands. But this is a very different matter 
from an ‘‘alliance.” As to the notion that Holland is 
in territorial or other danger through action contemplated 
by her big neighbour, those who know the Dutch best 
are perfectly convinced that they are very well able to 
look after themselves. 


Tue week has carried us little further in the game of 
politics at home. The ‘‘ inquiry ” into Mr. Chamberlain’s 
political past, especially as regards the Jameson Raid, 
developed in the House of Commons on Tuesday into a 
scheme of ‘‘execution” that failed of its purpose. Sir 
William Harcourt and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
came to the defence alike of Mr. Chamberlain and the 
South Africa Committee, and the House refused by 286 
votes to 152 to recreate the Committee. In the House 
of Lords, on Tuesday, Lord Wemyss, seventy-two years 
old as he is, made an astonishingly vigorous plea for the 
Militia ballot, and Lord Northbrook aided him; but the 
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Peers, by 60 to 42, followed Lord Salisbury and the Duke 
of Devonshire in maintaining the voluntary Militia system, 
and refusing to tread ‘‘the high road to conscription.” 
Outside Parliament the most significant political event of 
the week is, it seems to us, the firm stand made in the 
British Weekly by that staunch Liberal and ex-Chairman 
of the Congregational Union, the Rev. Alfred Rowland, 
against the enfeebling tactics of the premature peace- 
seekers : 

An attempt to make peace with the Boers in their present 
temper and in their present position would (says Mr. Row- 
land) involve our abandonment of South Africa, with these 
results—the injury of its loyal inhabitants, the destruction of 
free trade, the oppression of the native races, the loss of an 
important link of communication with India, and the severance 
of our Colonies from an Empire which had proved incapable 
of defending its own. 


Mr. Rowland has been brought into close personal touch 
with the South African problem, and his authoritative 
words must carry no little weight in these days of halting 
Liberalism. 


THE BAND 


Sir Henry C.-B.: ‘Rule Britannia,” sir ? 
sit ! 

Joun Buti: Thanks, and please don’t mix it up with 
the ‘‘ Volkslied.” 


Certainly, 


By his speech in the German Reichstag on Wednes- 
day, Prince Hohenlohe practically admits that no progress 
has been made in the Germanisation of Alsace and 
Lorraine. The special powers which the Prussian Govern- 
ment assumed for ruling these provinces on their acquisi- 
tion in 1871, for the suppression of public meetings and 
public prints when deemed inimical to German rule, still 
remain in force, and the Imperial Chancellor declines to 
surrender them unless they are replaced by others equally 
effective. With the example of Castle Rule in Ireland 
ever before us, we cannot afford to be too censorious of 
Germany in this matter. Politically, however, there is 
an essential difference. We have none but the Irish to 
pacify and win over to settled content. It is not alone 
the peoples of Alsace and Lorraine that Germany has to 
reckon with. France looks on with inappeasable rage at 
German dealings with those provinces, which, now she 
has lost them, are to her the fairest of possessions. Every 
act of repressive legislation only adds fuel to the smoulder- 
ing fire of her revenge, and though Russia for the moment 
damps down this fire, Germany must for many years to 
come carry the consciousness of it into all her political 
actions. It chastens all her European projects, and may 
yet determine the extent of her ambitions in her schemes 
of Asiatic influence and oversea expansion. 


On Wednesday the British Minister at Teheran formally 
invited the Shah of Persia to visit England. The move is 
a wise one, for we know of old the potent influence of 
Mansion House civilisation upon the Oriental mind. It 
is welcome, too, as in the nature of an assurance that 
Lord Salisbury and Sir Mortimer Durand are not unheed- 
ful of the fateful march of Russia, and, be it noted, of 
Germany, in the East. Of that we speak in another 
column. 


To the military student of this war the greatest name 
concerned in it is that of a dead man—Stonewall Jackson. 
It is remarkable how the great Confederate captain has 
been brought back to his place, after so many years, as a 
great and living influence in strategy. ‘‘ Miles” review- 
ing in the Contemporary “The Lessons of the War” is 
at one, if he is not indeed identical, with the military 
expert of the Daily News in his reference to Jackson as 
the first authority on the class of warfare which is waging 
in South Africa. Lord Roberts is said to have appointed 
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Colonel Henderson to one of the chief places on his Staff 
because that officér is the biographer and the indefatigable 
student of Jackson’s strategy. And not only has General 
Joubert, as we know, been ever a close student of military 
history and of Stonewall Jackson’s methods in particular, 
but ‘* Miles” believes in the story that the Boer General 
actually served under Jackson’s command. Secrecy, 
swiftness, the instinct of attack, distinguished Jackson, 
and the first two qualities have not been wanting in the 
Boers. ‘‘They have imposed upon us to such good effect 
that we have attacked them precisely in the positions in 
which they wished that we should, and in hardly any case 
in the positions where it was convenient for us to meet 
them.” Our fixed routes have undone us, so far as we 
consider ourselves undone; and so, we fear, have the 
‘fixed ideas” of our generals. It is good news that 
Sir F. Clery and General Hildyard are of the Jackson 
model. Both have done well in this campaign, so far as 
they have been tested ; and we assent to every word that 
‘* Miles” utters on the fatuity which belittles Clery and 
Hildyard because they have the misfortune to be scholars 
as well as skilled handiers of men, and seek to ‘‘ impart 
the very instructions from the past experience of war that 
one would suppose ought to have been the best prepara- 
tion for future war.” 


WE may congratulate ourselves upon the extraordi- 
narily low mortality from disease in this South African 
campaign. Even including deaths from typhoid and 
dysentery in the besieged towns, the total, so far, is barely 
600, as compared with 1,400 deaths by wounds. Usually 
disease causes two-thirds of all war losses. In the Spanish- 
American war, as we are told this week by the expert 
appointed to investigate the matter, the ravages of typhoid 
fever were appalling. One-fif/th of all the soldiers in the 
great base and collecting camps contracted the disease, 
and 7 per cent. of these died. In Camp Chickamauga 
alone there were 9,000 cases, and nearly 600 deaths. 
Such a camp is worse than two Spion Kops. Finally, 
typhoid fever caused 80 per cent. of the entire death. rate. 
In the Transvaal to date it has caused barely 250 deaths, 
all told, and most of these have been in Ladysmith. The 
American expert, of course, points to neglect of sanitary 
precautions and fouling of the water supply as the causes 
of this terrible fatality ; and the secret of our escape, both 
in the Transvaal and the Soudan, has been the scrupulous 
protection of the water supply, or, where this was already 
tainted, rigid insistence upon the use of the filter and the 
tea-kettle. 


Ear NELSON, as the mouthpiece of the Patriotic Com- 
missioners, conscientiously believes that he is a brave 
man struggling with adversity, but though the Commis- 
sioners may deserve the pity of the gods he confesses that 
they have lost the confidence of the public. Nor, upon 


‘Lord Nelson’s own showing, is it desirable that confidence 


should be restored, for it has now been revealed that they 
are poor in resources, niggardly in relief, and destitute of 
tact. No more pitiful confession was ever made than 
that of Lord Nelson in reference to a claim sent in by a 
Mrs. Ferrand, for ‘‘ if they had known she was the widow 
of one of the Colonial Volunteers they would have taken 
a different course.” In apologising for the insult offered 
to Mrs. Ferrand a wholesale insult is thrown at Mrs. Tommy 
Atkins, for the widow of a Volunteer is of different clay 
and must be treated with a respect from which the widow 
of a regular soldier is precluded. If the Volunteers are 
socially the superiors of the regular troops, they, at all 
events, have not said so; and we are perfectly certain 
that they will not thank Lord Nelson for his odious com- 
parison. The Navy will adequately appreciate the bounty 
of the Commissioners in raising the dole from the Royal 
Naval Fund from 3s. 6d. to 5s., but neither the one sum 
nor the other is enough to keep a destitute widow out of 
the workhouse, and this being the basis of patriotic relief 
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it is not astonishing to learn that sufficient cases had not 
been sent to the Commissioners to enable them to spend 
the income arising from the Soldiers’ Effects Fund, for if 
applicants are to mortify themselves to obtain 3s. 6d. a 
week, they may as well take parochial relief at once. 
Lord Nelson assures us that the Commissioners are 
anxious not to squander their funds. Amiser is not a 
prodigal. We hope, with Lord Nelson, to see public 
confidence restored, but before that end is achieved the 
Commissioners must go to Parliament for a complete 
revision of their statutes. 


WE are glad that the Senior Wrang!er is not to be 
abolished at Cambridge. It is rather strange that the 
attempt should have been made, seeing that the changes 
already brought about in the Classical Tripos have not 
been conspicuously successful. Experience goes to show 
that itis a mistake to weaken the minimum compulsory 
examination for honours. It may be that the three parts 
of the proposed Mathematical Tripos would have formed 
a more searching test than the present, but unless all are 
compulsory the standard is bound to drop. If further 
changes are made (and there are many who wish to make 
them in both Triposes) we hope they will be aimed at 
increasing the scope of the compulsory examination. 


A NEw card-game has been invented, and an important 
medico-legal problem solved at the same time. There has 
long been a dispute as to the competency of persons 
suffering from paralysis with loss of speech, or ‘‘ aphasia,” 
to make a valid will. A case before the Courts this week 
disclosed these facts. An elderly lady of property had a 
paralytic stroke which rendered her aphasic, and alarmed 
her so much that she at once proceeded to make her will. 
But a difficulty presented itself. Her property was large 
and her relatives were numerous, and she could neither 
speak nor write a single word or name, but only nod assent 
when the name she wished was spoken or shown to 
her. Her physician was an ingenious man. The title of 
each of her properties was written down upon a separate 
card, and upon another set of cards the names of her 
relatives. Thus there were two packs, a pack of items 
of property and a pack of relatives. Then the game 
began. Her solicitor played a property card, the old 
lady played the name of the relative to whom it was 
to go, and the ‘‘trick” was turned and laid aside. 
The will drawn up according to these instructions was 
read over to the testatrix, who nodded her assent to each 
item and signed the document by making her mark. And 
the judge admitted it to probate. This decision will be 
unanimously approved by the medical profession, for it 
has long been recognised that various forms of inter- 
ference with speech are, so to speak, purely mechanical, 
and not attended by any impairment of mental power. 
One of the levers that move the speech-key is broken, 
that is all. It may be inability to pronounce a word, or 
motor aphasia ; inability to recall a word, or ‘‘ memory ” 
aphasia ; incapacity to recognise the written or the spoken 
word, or ‘‘ word-blindness,” ‘‘ word-deafness.” Each 
one of them is due to an injury to, generally a clot upon, 
a special tiny centre in the cortex or surface of the brain, 
often without any impairment of the general brain power. 


Tue haphazard architecture of London streets is a 
never-failing subject of satire for the intelligent foreign 
visitor. It is the result of every owner building his house 
precisely as he thinks proper. Some curious contrasts 
are thus produced by rows of buildings of varying styles, 
or no style at all, which have nothing in common but a 
desire to outdo each other in flagrant obtrusiveness. 
This week the London County Council have wisely deter- 
mined that in the projected new street from Holborn to 
the Strand there shall be some harmony, if not uniformity, 
in the elevations, and have invited eight architects 
to submit designs. For the fronts only common stone, 
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marble, or granite will be admissible, and the style sug- 
gested is Palladian. As there is no native style, we must 
just be content with Palladian, and if brick and stucco 
(for the fronts) must go, and the once-vaunted terra-cotta 
be contemned, we must accept the granite, and the marble, 
andthe stone. But in spite of the London County Council’s 
good intentions we have no great faith in the uniformity 
being preserved. Regent Street was built to a scheme— 
look at it now. Consider Finsbury Square as it once 
was. We fear the day of Public Architecture has yet to 
dawn. 


Ar St. George’s Hall the German Theatre continues 
to prosper. A second performance of Hauptmann’s 
‘* Biberpelz” was given by special request, and Suder- 
mann’s ‘‘Heimat” has been played a like number of 
times. The same play, called ‘‘ Magda” in its numerous 
translations, is running at the Royalty, and it is interest- 
ing to compare Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s interpretation of 
the chief 7é/e with that of Fraulein Nilasson. The latter 
has all the force that Mrs. Campbell lacks ; is, if anything, 
a trifle too robust. Eleonora Duse was, of course, the 
ideal Magda, but Fraulein Nilasson, although somewhat 
slow to move in the lighter aspects of the part, is very 
effective in the big scenes that give scope to her rather 
serious personality. Perfectly played is the Dr. Keller of 
Herr Worlitzsch, one of the finest pieces of character- 
acting we have ever seen. The one weak spot in the 
German cast is the Pastor Heffterdingk. Herr Schindler 
is hardly a match for the part. Frau Wolff and Herr 
Junkermann are doing as well as ever in the lighter plays 
of the St. George’s Hall repertoire. 


HOW TO END THE WAR 


WitH the entry of General Buller into Ladysmith and 
Lord Roberts into Bloemfontein the war arrives at its 
penultimate stage. What is its final stage to be? No 
man can confidently say. We put our faith in Lord 
Roberts and his Chief of Staff, and believe in their readi- 
ness to carry the business through all the ‘‘ staggering” 
difficulties that Mr. Kruger may have in preparation; but 
once before Lord Roberts has been so ready, and once 
before has he been checked from Home. We know how 
he then threw his sword to the ground, and swore he 
would never handle it again. To his honour and our 
great advantage, he has broken that vow. Is he, and are 
we, to be once again humiliated in the face of the world ? 
The moment has come to ask that question, and to ask 
whether our Ministers and public at Home have really 
yet learnt the lesson of 1881. There is no doubt about 
what we may expect in the immediate future. The 
Afrikander Bond was to meet at Cape Town ten days 
or so ago for the announced purpose of driving back 
Mr. Schreiner and the other Queen’s Ministers at the 
Cape from their present attitude of conditional loyalty 
into their original attitude of ‘‘neutrality.” The Cape 
Government railways would thus be denied to the 
British forces, the raising of Cape Colony volunteers 
on the British side would be forbidden, and the 
Queen’s Dominions be made the greatest obstacles in 
the way of the Queen’s soldiers. But Mr. Schreiner and 
Sir Alfred Milner have for the moment proved too much 
for Mr. Hofmeyr and his colleagues, and, knowing that 
the Bond Congress would be proclaimed if assembled, 
they have discreetly adjourned the gathering to a more 
convenient day. Just as soon as the Boers are driven 
out of British territory we may expect that more con- 
venient day to arrive, and we may expect a loud and united 
cry in South Africa and this country alike for ‘‘ mag- 
nanimity.” From South Africa Mr. Hofmeyr with his 
Bond will appeal to our fears: ‘‘Only thus can I 
keep these terrible Cape Dutch from rising”; and 
in this country to these fears will be added fervent appeals 
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to England’s heart by Mr. Stead and his Stop-the-War 
Committee, by Mr. Leonard Courtney and his South 
Africa Conciliation Committee, by Mr. Clayden and his 
Transvaal Committee of the Liberal Forwards, and, we 
fear we must add, certain front-bench Liberals and their 
groups of followers in the House of Commons, reinforced 
for the purpose by the Irish Nationalists. The literature 
with which the United States is now being flooded, and 
the personal exertions of Mr. Ex-Consul Montagu White 
and Mr. Ex-Consul Macrum may even serve to force into 
the campaign Mr. McKinley, acutely sensitive as he is in 
these his pre-election days to the tender feelings of the 
Irish and German voter. The moment for united action 
will come when the last Boer invader has been expelled 
from Cape Colony and Natal, and a suing for peace by 
Mr. Fraser and his section of the Free Staters may give 
the cue. 

Let us see, then, to what this combined campaign, 
with Dr. Leyds and his friends of the Continental Press 
as its beneficent supporters, will be directed. It will, 
doubtless, have as its ideal goal a restoration of the 
Republics, a re-establishment of Boer methods, and all 
that they imply in the stifling of freedom and the poison- 
ing of the springs of political and commercial life. We 
shall be told that we stand pledged to this in the eyes of 
the world ; that if we trespass upon Boer susceptibilities 
we risk terrible consequences in Europe, in the United 
States, and in South Africa, and depart from the best 
traditions of British Colonial administration. But let 
charm and threat be what they may, the British public 
and any conceivable British Ministry will, we believe, 
brush aside this first aim of the friends of the Republics 
as beyond all right or reason. This we believe ; and we 
are quite certain that Canada and Australasia, whose 
sacrifices of blood and money have established their claim 
to be heard, would write the British people down as 
imbecile and the unworthy holders of the title-deeds of 
the Empire were any other course taken. ‘‘ Magnanimity ” 
was tried in 1881; its abuse has been flagrant, and, reap- 
ing the result in tears as we do to-day, we dare not try it 
again. 

From this first aim of the friends of the Republics 
there is little to fear; not so with their second line of 
attack. British supremacy, we shall be told, ought cer- 
tainly to be preserved throughout South Africa; the 
Union Jack must be hoisted at least once a year at Pretoria 
and Bloemfontein, and the Imperial power should reserve 
a control over the armaments and foreign relations of the 
Republics. But these safeguards made, the Republics 
must be respected and re-established intact with the rest 
of their powers for good and evil within South Africa and 
outside it. There are Ministerialists as well as Liberals 
who at this moment talk sympathetically of a reply in 
some such terms to the Afrikander Bond and the Orange 
Free State when in the very near future they seek for 
terms. It is a reply capable of very plausible defence. 
Yet we know it would be fatal to the future peace of 
South Africa, for it would leave a germ from which ten, 
or it may be twenty, years hence would spring a fresh 
outbreak, British as well as Dutch—an outbreak not to be 
quelled by military manceuvres, however skilful and well 
supported. And, moreover, it has this final defect—it 
would not be accepted by the greater part of the Dutch 
community. Mr. Hofmeyr holds the Afrikander in the 
hollow of his hand, and he has not waited for the end of 
the war to tell us that he would scorn such a solution ; 
he would infinitely prefer annexation. Dutch Republics 
robbed of sovereign rights and control of armaments 
would be to him mere empty shells. 

Having thus seen how impossible are the policies of 
the friends of the Republics, let us turn to two or three 
facts which cannot be overlooked in any frank considera- 
tion of this problem. The first is that, come what may, 
England must for some time act the Policeman in South 
Africa. Even were the Republics re-estab!ished, and 
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though they were shorn of sovereign rights and control of 
armaments, the High Commissioner must appear to them 
as something of a spy upon their doings; and if the 
past has anything to teach us it is that no scrutiny from 
Cape Town, however vigilant, will prevent a second Mr. 
Kruger or Mr. Steyn from creating within their borders 
an armed menace to peace and to civil equality. England 
must, we say, act the Policeman for a time, whatever 
happens; our care should be that we act the London 
Policeman—the custodian of the peace and the safeguard 
of liberty—and not the Paris Gendarme, the provoker of 
dispeace and the safeguard of what you please, but not of 
liberty and equality. The second fact to be remembered 
is that, come what may, there will remain in South Africa, 
as there long remained in Canada after the Quebec Act 
and even after the British North America Act of 1866, a 
section of the population to whom England will be 
as a rat in the house—a thing to be entrapped and 
exterminated. We must live that feeling down in 
South Africa as in Canada by our rule of equal justice. 
A third fact is that on the morrow of such an upheaval as 
that which has laid all South Africa waste these four 
months past, you cannot, if you would, return at one 
bound to the old relations and the old conditions of 
government. Least of all can you do so in primitive 
communities such as those of the Transvaal and the Free 
State. There must be an interregnum under firm and 
general control. 

What, then, as it seems to us, is the way out? It 
must be a way out consistent with the needs of South 
Africa and the just expectations of the British race 
throughout the world, who stand committed to replace 
semi-barbarism by British justice. We will tabulate our 
points thus :— 

1. To any suing for peace, an immovable demand for 
unconditional surrender. 

2. The immediate restoration of civil order in both 
Republics under martial law, administered by men experi- 
enced and trusted throughout all South Africa, by Dutch 
aud English alike—men who are something more than 
soldiers, men such as Sir Charles Warren, or even Sir 
Edward Grey, supported, not by British, but by South 
African troops. Every British soldier kept in the Republics 
would be as a bladder upon a sore skin. 

3. This period of resettlement under martial law, lasting 
probably two years in the case of the Orange Free State, 
and even longer in the case of the Transvaal, would be 
devoted to economic and administrative reconstruction on 
race-blind principles. A machinery of free government 
would be created with the help of the best men in each 
community, regardless of the fact that some of them may 
have fought against the Queen’s authority; and the 
Executive Council so formed, in conjunction with the 
Imperial Government, as represented by a Lieutenant- 
Governor, would prepare the way for the public election, 
at the end of the interregnum, of two Legislative Cham- 
bers, as in a self-governing British community. 

4. In the case of the Transvaal, the situation may be 
complicated by the presence of the representatives of 60 
million pounds’ worth of French capital and of so much 
German capital that together they probably outbalance 
the English. Some of these foreign Outlanders who have 
been driven by the common enemy, President Kruger, to 
work in harmony with the British Outlander, finding no 
longer that incentive to co-operation, will form new 
and uncertain factors. Hence the maxim: Go slow in the 
Transvaal until you have measured the factors at work 
in the Orange Free State. 

5. Keep Downing Street methods out of South Africa 
as far as possible from the outset, for Downing Street is 
not beloved by British or Dutch. South Africa must be 
governed by South Africans. 

6. Especially avoid paper schemes of federation 
imposed from without. In South Africa, as in Canada 
and Australia, federation to be effectual must come 
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from within, must be the outcome of local needs and 
aspirations. All that you can wisely do at the outset is 
so to act that when the time comes the outline is ready 
to be filled in. 


THE SHIPS AND THE MEN 


Tue Admiralty have adopted the sensible course of 
mobilising the Reserve Squadron during the temporary 
absence of the Channel Squadron. The programme of 
the latter provided for their leaving Bantry on Thursday 
for Arosa Bay and Gibraltar; but no arrangement has 
been made for the movements of the fleet after March 18, 
On March 1, however, the Reserve Squadron, with crews 
brought up to full complement, will assemble at Portland 
for a month’s tactical exercises under Vice-Admiral Sir 
Compton Domvile, and early in April the ships will proceed 
to their respective ports for annual refit and docking. 
Ostensibly employed on police duty round the coast, the 
real function of the Squadron is to patrol the Channel 
when the Channel and Mediterranean Fleets are actively 
engaged ; and, inasmuch as the Admiralty have taken a 
new departure, and displayed more confidence in the 
Reserve Squadron than is their wont, it may be useful to 
set out in tabular form the present disposition of the 
squadron and the age of its component parts :— 


BATTLESHIPS, 
Com- Speed 


. Com- Speed . | — — 

Ship pleted (knots) Station Ship pleted (knots) Station 
Alexandra 1877 14°3 Portland Nile 1890 16'7. Devonport 
Benbow 1888 16°75 Greenock Rodney 1888 16°75 (Queensferry 
Collingwood 1886 16°50 Bantry Sans Pareil 1889 17°2 Sheerness 
Colossus 1886 14°2 Holyhead Thunderer 1877 14.0 Pembroke 
Howe 1888 15°2 (Queenstown ! Trafalgar 1899 16'7 Portsmouth 

CRUISERS. 
Australia 1883 18'o0 Southampton Melampus 1890 20.0 Kingstown 
Galatea 1889 18: Hull Severn 1885 17°3 Harwich 


There are in addition seven torpedo gunboats attached to 
the squadron as tenders. The speeds given are merely 
trial trip speeds, and are only reliable after allowing for a 
reduction of fifteen or twenty per cent. In_hetero- 
geneousness, however, the squadron surpasses the French 
Channel Squadron, for it is composed chiefly of samples. 
Thus the Alexandra, flagship, is armed with eight muzzle- 
loaders, though she has an efficient auxiliary armament. 
The Benbow and the Sans Pareil carry the discredited 
100-ton guns, which are practically useless at the target. 
The Collingwood and Colossus have 45-ton guns, which, 
in their day, were the heaviest breechloaders in the Navy. 
The Zhunderer’s 29-ton guns are of more modern and 
more useful pattern, while the HYowe, Nile, Rodney, and 
Trafalgar carry the 67-ton gun which immediately pre- 
ceded the present 46 ton wire gun. All these ships were 
built before hardened steel came into vogue, but the vital 
parts are protected as stoutly as probably any ships they 
would have to encounter. Among the cruisers the 
Australia and Galatea are armoured, and since their day 
we have built scores of cruisers of far less fighting power 
upon the same displacement. Employed for a month at 
sea as an independent unit, Admiral Domvile will be able 
to test the capacity of his squadron in tactical evolutions, 
while a good opportunity will be afforded of so practising 
the guns as to furnish the Admiralty with data as to the 
amount of reliance that can be placed on the squadron 
as a means of sudden relief to the Channel Fleet. 

The moment is opportune to turn once again to the 
vital question of the personnel of the Navy. The quality 
of our active service men is unquestioned, but at pre- 
Sent our Reserve consists of only 27,000 men, every 
one of whom would be called up on the outbreak of a 
European war, and we should be left with ships without 
crews to man them; at all events there would be no 
ratings to replace casualties. The decadence of the 
Reserve kept pace with the decline of the British mer- 
chant seaman, and for a time, owing to the prejudice 
against employing fishermen, we were without material 
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with which to repair wastage. The antidote to this 
prejudice is to be found in the First Lord’s memorandum 
issued with the current Navy Estimates ; for Mr. Goschen 
writes: ‘The result of the entries in the new seamen 
class has been very satisfactory, the men being largely 
drawn from the fishing population throughout the United 
Kingdom.” Nor is this new class of the service un- 
popular, for while Parliament voted 11,000 men there 
were actually 11,696 men borne on the books of the Navy. 
Again, Mr. Goschen writes : ‘‘ The men, as a rule, have 
been well reported on. They are very amenable to dis- 
cipline, and take much interest in their instruction.” But 
this instruction can never be of more than infinitesimal 
value so long as the men are trained on such ships as the 
Briton at Inverness, the Clyde at Aberdeen, the Durham at 
Leith, the Zag/e at Liverpool, and the other wooden ships 
armed with guns of an almost forgotten type. Some 
years ago the Admiralty placed the cruisers Medea and 
Medusa at Southampton and South Shields as training 
ships for the Royal Naval Reserve. These are fairly 
modern cruisers, and carry 6-inch quick-firing guns. 
Officers and men evince the utmost eagerness to join, for 
the sake of the high training they receive, and when the 
experiment was found to be a great success, the Admiralty 
gave a half promise to replace all the useless old ships 
with similar cruisers. But nothing has been done; and 
were the men now to be drafted to sea-going ships, they 
would have no more technical knowledge than a boy who 
has spent six months in a harbour training ship. 


THE MARCH OF RUSSIA—ENTER 
GERMANY 


Tue victory of Japan over China and Europe’s theft of 
the fruits of that victory, introduced new factors into the 
problem of the Far East. Before that period the future of 
all Asia except China and the great bifurcate promontory to 
the south of it was supposed to lie in the hands of Russia 
and England ; and England, from her strong places in and 
behind the Suleiman Mountains, was content to watch the 
oncoming of Russia across the Khanates to the Pamirs 
and the very gates of Herat. Masters of India, Burmah, 
and the Malay States, and impregnably entrenched in our 
outposts of Aden and Hong Kong, we had as much of 
Asia as we coveted, and we did not begrudge Russia her 
arid gains of territory. Fits of misgiving, it is true, 
assailed us now and again, lest, re-dreaming her historic 
dream of the conquest of India, she might not stay her 
march at the Hindoo Kush; and as the century wore on 
these misgivings issued in the doctrine and the quest of a 
‘scientific frontier” and in the erection of Afghanistan intoa 
‘“‘buffer State.” With the invention of a ‘‘ scientific frontier” 
and a ‘‘ buffer State” we began to regard what was going 
on beyond them as having about the same bearing on 
‘British interests” as the canalisation of the planet 
Mars. From time to time explorers in those dim regions 
emerged with stories of the rapid advance towards India 
of Russian railways which had no adequate economic 
purpose and of military preparations on a scale out of all 
proportion to local needs. But alike under Mr. Gladstone 
and under Lord Salisbury, our diplomacy found its 
chief end in purveying excuses for Russia’s advances. 
Once, indeed—in the Penjdeh affair—Russia, rendered 
negligent of appearances by this complaisance, perpetrated 
a trespass so shameless that even British diplomacy was 
unequal to the task of condoning it, and the two Powers 
were only saved from war by England’s precipitate sur- 
render. But during the entire period occupied by Russia’s 
advance Indiawards—that is to say, from 1881, when 
her trans-Caspian territories were consolidated under a 
separate Administration until December 1898, when the 
extension of the trans-Caspian Railway was opened to 
Kuskh, within five miles of the Afghan frontier—our 
attitude may be described as one of timorous anxiety to 
see the process of approximation ended and Russia’s 
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frontier made co-terminous with India’s. On the Pamirs 
the frontiers are already in touch, and it needs only 
Russia’s long meditated advance into Afghanistan to bring 
them together all alongaline. An advance guard of 30,000 
Cossacks are, as we write, knocking at the gates of Herat, 
waiting only the death of the Ameer or England's deeper 
entanglement in South Africa to force their way in. 
Solemnly pledged as she is to maintain the integrity of 
the Ameer’s dominions, England should call a ‘‘ Halt!” 
before the boundary laid down by the Anglo-Russian 
Commission is violated. And the ‘‘ Halt!” should be 
called all the more imperatively because a vast majority 
of those who have made a study of the Asiatic relations of 
the two Powers have urged that self-interest as well as 
national honour require us to uphold the integrity of 
Afghanistan even at the cost of war. 

But, having arrived within reach of her goal on the 
North-West Frontiers of India, Russia may pause awhile 
before taking the last stride. Until that last stride is 
taken England will remain timid and tractable—a state 
of mind which Count Muravieff, taught by the Port Arthur 
affair, may well desire to perpetuate in furtherance of 
Russia’s designs on Persia and the Persian seaboard. 
These designs press for prompt execution. The leisurely 
rate at which they have been pursued throughout the 
greater part of the century now threatens defeat. For 
when Europe intervened between Japan and China, and 
tore up the Shimonoseki Treaty, Germany became an 
Asian Power, and to-day has as large an interest in the 
Persian Gulf as Russia herself. It is all a question of 
strong places of supply and repair for ships of war. 
Germany has given hostages to fortune on the seaboard 
of China, and that she may not be the sport of fortune 
she is about to equip herself with a powerful fleet. 
But be its battleships and cruisers never so heavily 
armoured and armed, that fleet will not suffice to bridge 
the world-wide gap between Germany in Europe and 
Germany in Asia so long as it lacks its complement in a 
chain of fortified coaling stations. And with these in- 
dispensable elements of sea-power the Kaiser is on the 
alert to supply himself. The difficulty is to find them, 
since England owns in all watersiall the best. Especially 
is this the case in the Indian Ocean and its northern 
annex, the Arabian Sea, through which runs the highway 
to the East. Except Bandar Abbas on the Persian Gulf 
none hereabouts remains unappropriated; and therefore 
the eyes of all the Powers are turned thereto. To whom 
shall it fall? Russia once thought this a question which 
lay solely between herself and England. Now she has to 
reckon with Germany ; and remembering how, despite the 
Cassini Convention which gave Kiao-Chau to Russia, 
Germany yet possessed herself of that port, she is hasten- 
ing southward through Persia determined not to be 
‘** Kiao Chau-ed” out of Bandar Abbas. 

The birthplace or, at any rate, the cradle of the human 
race—the continent longest known to man—Asia yet 
presents problems more various and inscrutable than those 
of any other continent. Limiting our gaze to the near 
future and to the field of politics, the most momentous 
and the oldest of these problems is that concerned with 
the consequences of Russia’s advance across the trans- 
Caspian wastes towards India in the south-east and the 
Persian Gulf in the south, and we have endeavoured to 
indicate how this problem has been complicated by the 
advent of Germany as an Asian Power. No policy can 
be sound and no forecast can be accurate which overlooks 
this new factor in the East—the Near East as well as the Far 
—and it is important to dwell upon it now because it is a 
factor which has not yet been taken into account by those 
who occupy themselves with Eastern affairs. We turn, 
for instance, to those remarkable volumes, Mr. Krausse’s 
‘‘Russia in Asia” (2) and Mr. Cobbold’s ‘ Innermost 
Asia” (1), and we find that both overlook the part which 
Germany will play henceforward in arenas which, until 
the other day, seemed set apart for the rivalries of Russia 
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and England. But having noted that omission we com- 
mend these works to all students of Eastern politics. 

For Mr. Krausse’s book no words of commendation 
are too warm. Its scope is co-extensive with the 
continent, and it gives, and stands alone in giving, a clear 
picture of the historical process, extending from 1558 to 
1899, which has expanded the kingdom of Muscovy with 
its half-million square miles to a vast empire of nine 
millions of square miles, stretching to Manchuria, to the 
Pamirs and the Afghan frontier, and far down into 
Persia. Comment and verifying references everywhere 
abound, but nowhere are they allowed to blur the picture 
or to stagnate the movement of the narrative. Mr. 
Krausse writes as an ardent champion of British rights 
and interests against Russia’s encroachments, and of 
Russia’s friendliness and veracity he has as poor an opinion 
as had Lord Palmerston himself. Mr. Cobbold started as 
a sportsman ; he returned a publicist ; and his book is in 
the main a record of what he saw and heard in the latter 
capacity. And an excellent book it is—full of inform- 
ation; skilfully written; beautifully illustrated. He 
enjoyed exceptional access to the officials of Russia and 
China in regions of ‘‘innermost Asia” never before 
visited by Englishmen, and what he has to reveal of the 
political and strategic enterprises now in hand there is 
of the highest interest. Restricted of choice to the 
Pamirs and Kashgaria, Mr. Cobbold deals only with one 
corner of Mr. Krausse’s wide field; and the two books 
should be read together. Each confirms the other in 
the view that Russia intends England a mischief in India. 
Mr. Cobbold, be it noted, has nothing good to say of 
the influence of Russian rule on the native peoples among 
whom he travelled. Yet Russian rule has a good side, 
though it may not be visible in ‘‘ innermost Asia.” In proof 
stands the beneficent work accomplished by the author 
of ‘‘A Russian Province of the North” (3) as Governor 
of Archangel. The story of his administration, told by 
himself in the third volume, we commend to our readers. 
It is vouched for in the great public works and industrial en- 
terprises he initiated and established, and must in common 
fairness be set against Mr. Cobbold’s account of Russian 
methods in Kashgaria. 

We seem to be on the eve of momentous develop- 
ments in Asia—it may be on the eastern as well as the 
western borders of Asia—and it is from the study of 
such volumes as these that the public may gain the 
basis for a sound judgment. Lord Rosebery and Lord 
Kimberley are the last British statesmen to be classed 
with the Hystericals, yet it was from them that came in 
the House of Lords last week a warning of the gravity 
of the situation created by Russia’s action in Persia. 
Because Lord Salisbury holds his peace in the House of 
Lords, it is not to be supposed that he keeps silence at 
St. Petersburg or that Germany is watching unmoved this 
latest development of Russian expansion. 


(rt) ‘‘Innermost Asia.” By 


mann. 2Ts. 
(2) ‘* Russia in Asia.” By Alexis Krausse. London: Grant Richards 
255. 
(3) ‘‘ A Russian Province of the North.” 
lated from the Russian by Henry Cooke. 


Ralph P. Cobbold. London: Heine- 


By A. P. Engelhardt. Trans- 
London : Constable. 18s, 


JOSEPH COWEN 
AN ESTIMATE 


Amonc the people of Newcastle-on-Tyne the late Mr. 
Joseph Cowen stood for most things. In the first place, 
he owned the Chronicle, which is the greatest paper 
published on Tyneside. Secondly, he owned the Tyne 
Theatre, which is a very fine theatre; and thirdly (and 
most wonderful), he had no airs about him, though 
reputedly a millionaire. That is to say, he never rode in 
carriages, he never wore smart clothes, he remembered 
everybody “nicely,” and he called all male persons “ sir.” 
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And yet there can be no getting away from the circum- 
stance that Joseph Cowen was always more or less of an 
enigma, not only to the people of Newcastle, but even to 
his personal friends. Those who thought they understood 
him knew less of his character than those who felt and 
admitted their failure. Intermingled with bursts of 
magnanimity were manifestations of quite a different 
kind. Allied with extreme simplicity of demeanour there 
were deep undercurrents, which were felt rather than 
seen. It was impossible to reconcile his different actions 
on any conventional theory. The note of the rebel and 
revolutionary was strongest in his nature. He was in- 
stinctively opposed to everything that the majority were 
agreed upon, and this extended to his judgment of 
authors, of players, and politicians. When he took a 
side, in his earlier days at least, it was its weakness that 
attracted him. His championship of the working 
classes, his sympathy with Poland and Hungary 
and Italy are instances in point. He was a born 
journalist, and even if he did not write leading articles, as 
seems to be assumed, he had the faculty of inspiring 
others. His chief contributions to his newspaper were 
contained in a London letter which he wrote for it during 
the time he sat in Parliament, and which was the most 
potent cause of the breach between him and the Liberal 
party. In that column he daily rubbed in his differences 
with his friends on the Eastern question, on Coercion 
and Home Rule, and on the tyranny of the Caucus. But 
he understood his public, and up to the last his influence 
in the North remained unquestionable. Twenty years 
ago the writing staff of his paper included some remark- 
able men. One of these had bought and carried to Paris 
the pistols and a knife which were used by the Pole who 
attempted the assassination of the Third Napoleon. 

Mr. Cowen’s reputation as an orator rests on flimsy 
grounds. Despite his lack of presence, he had qualities 
that swayed an assembly. But there grew upon him an 
artificiality which amounted almost to a disease. The 
speeches he delivered at his first election were marvels of 
information and of lucid statement. But after he dis- 
covered the effects of a carefully prepared and highly 
wrought oration in the House of Commons he never 
could be simple any more. His speeches were elaborately 
polished, then committed to memory and slavishly repeated. 
He affected epigram and his epigrams were mostly 
commonplace. Ruskin, as we know, disdained the 
floweriness of his youth, but Cowen’s fondness for that 
kind of thing never left him. He was given also to the 
shallower sort of effect. It was at one of his later political 
meetings before a great audience that he divested himself, 
during a pause in his oratory, of the black handkerchief 
which he usually wore in place of a collar, and threw it 
with a gesture on the table. Burke and the dagger done 
smaller ! 

It must not be concluded, however, that Mr. Cowen 
was merely an eccentric. He had keen popular sympathies, 
undeniable public courage, incorruptible integrity, the 
true gift of eloquence (if he had cultivated it rightly), 
and large views of public duty. Only a week or two ago 
he gave a thousand pounds to the fitting out of a body 
of Northumberland volunteers for the war. His private 
benefactions were considerable, and his visitors were 
mostly beneficiaries of one sort or another. 


TO THE MAN OF THE HOUR 


I 


DEAR Commandant Cronje, 

You are an unpleasant little person 

And scarcely a fit subject for immortal verse : 

Indeed, when I mentioned your name to my Muse, 

Who, unlike Mr. Watson’s Muse, has a sort of tenderness for the 
British, 

She wept bitterly, and observed : 

“If you write to—to—him 
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I shall go home—to Mamma, 

So there !” 

That this is your hour, however, 

Cannot be denied ; 

And, after all, 

Women’s tears, 

Be they shed over matters of metre or matters of murder 
Should never be allowed to keep a real man from his duty— 
Should they, Commandant Cronje? 


II 
Dear Commandant 


(I call you “ dear,” of course, 

In an entirely perfunctory 

And non-committal sense), 

When I read on the placards last Saturday : 
CRONJE IN FULL FLIGHT, 
KITCHENER IN HOT PURSUIT, 

I rejoiced 

And was exceeding glad, 

And went merrily to lunch 

(Which is a very good thing to do). 


Ill 


Merrily, merrily over the snow 

I hied me toa place where everything that is eminent in Fleet 
Street lunches, 

And where the waiters wear an unaccountable look of dejection ; 

I sat down opposite a gentleman who was smoking the end of a 
cigar off the end of a fork. 

For twenty minutes he said nothing ; 

At the end of that period, however, fixing me with lack-lustre eye, 

He trotted out the old, old, ancient and fishlike query : 

“ What 

Do you think 

Of the situation 

In South Africa?” 

I answered him civilly and truthfully (it is my engaging habit to 
answer people thus). 

I said, in the midst of a rather large mouthful of rum omelette, 

“ Sir, I am incapable of thought.” 

IV 
Here occurred one of the most fearful pauses in history. 
Vv 

Then my friend with the fork demanded fiercely : 

“ Do you mean to tell me, sir, 

That you really believe, sir, 

That a general of Cronje’s parts, sir, 

A general of Cronje’s stamina (he said “staminer”) and military 
genius, sir, 

Would fly, sir, 

Before Kitchener, sir, 

Unless he had something up his sleeve, sir? 

Mark my words, sir, 

Within the next few days, sir, 

Cronje will turn round and make a stand, sir, 

And then why then, sir, 

The British will get crumpled up, sir, 

As per usual, sir!” 





VI 
Clearly, it was time to pay and go: 
I did both. 

VII 
The Cronjectures of the gentleman with the fork 
Have haunted me all week. 
Partially, at any rate, they have been realised ; 
You, my dear Commandant, 
Have made a stand, 
And there has been terrible fighting. 
But if one may believe 
The latest placards, 
You are completely surrounded 
And in desperate case ; 
Which, as you will admit, my dear Cronje, 
Is as it should be. 

VII 
I wonder what the gentleman with the fork 
Is thinking ! 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


A Diary of the War 


Saturday, February 17.—The details of Roberts’s flanking 
movement and the relief of Kimberley all confirm the first 
impression of it as a master-stroke. It is the first opera- 
tion of scientific warfare in the campaign. Its moral 
effect must be greater than its temporal. The enemy will 
in future have to reckon on something other than the 
obvious frontal attack. Cronje is in full retreat, with 
Kelly-Kenny harassing his rear. No certain news as to 
whether the Boer guns have been left behind or taken 
away. The luck, however, is still with them in getting 
through between French in the North and Roberts at 
Jacobsdal. Much camp loot and live stock are captured 
by the pursuing column; but a British convoy of 200 
waggons is reported taken by the retreating Boers. 

Sunday, February 18.—A day of wild rumours. 

Monday, February 19.—Magersfontein found to be 
entirely abandoned ; the Guards Brigade take possession 
of it. Strangely enough, French and Rhodes seem 
not to have met at Kimberley; the one man who 
should have welcomed the relieving force went out 
to meet them by the wrong road. The Sixth Division 
still keep their hold on the retreating Boers, who 
are making a fine rearguard fight. French, hurry- 
ing from Kimberley, reported to be also in pursuit. 
The booty accumulates. The Boer activity at Colesberg 
has visibly slackened, and the men are probably alarmed 
at events in the West. Buller is active again in Natal, 
and captured a hilly position east of Colenso. His objec- 
tive is apparently Hlangwana, whence the Boer position 
at Colenso would be enfiladed. Colonel French promoted 
to be Major-General, and Lieutenant-Colonel Kekewich, 
the defender of Kimberley, to be Colonel. The foreign 
press admit the British success grudgingly, and doubt 
its completeness or permanence. Dr. Leyds silent. 

Tuesday, February 20.—The correspondents report 
Cronje’s tactics in flight as stubborn and full of resource. 
Waggons are dropped under compulsion, and he must be 
sore pressed, but it would look as if the British had failed 
to surround him. Train service to Kimberley resumed 
yesterday, coal going in first. Roberts cables that 
Methuen has been ordered to Kimberley with large rein- 
forcements. Roberts’s cable is dated from Paardeberg, 
thirty miles from Jacobsdal, half-way to Bloemfontein. 
Late in the afternoon comes the news of the occupation of 
Colenso by Buller’s troops after a weak resistance. The 
Queen appeals to old soldiers to rejoin the colours for 
a year as the “‘ Royal Reserve.” 

Wednesday, February 21.—Still no official news of the 
pursuit of Cronje. Kitchener learnt in the Soudan the 
value of silence. He is directing the attack, and forced 
marches have been made by French's Cavalry and the 
Highland Brigade, but the Boer leader seems to keep just 
ahead. Meanwhile reinforcements have been sent to him 
from the Ladysmith and Colesberg laagers, and he may 
succeed in reaching an entrenched position in the vicinity 
of Bloemfontein, Ladysmith garrison watches with intense 
interest Buller’s fresh attempt to reach them. Colonel 
Plumer very active in aid of Mafeking, regarding which 
anxiety has vanished. In the South, at Dordrecht, 
Arundel, and Sterkstroom the Boers still active and 
stubborn. The morning after the publication of the 
Queen’s appeal to her old soldiers saw headquarters be- 
sieged by a crowd of eager applicants. The result of the 
appeal is not in doubt. 

Thursday, February 22.—Roberts breaks the silence 
with a startling list of casualties to officers in pursuit of 
Cronje between February 16 and 18. It amounts to 9 
killed and 39 wounded, including Generals Macdonald and 
Knox. Macdonald is severely wounded, and the loss of 
such a man even for a time is irreparable. That the 
Canadians with Roberts have done valiantly is shown by 
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their loss of 20 killed and 69 wounded. The speeches of 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Sir Charles Tupper, and the public 
desire evinced at meetings in Toronto and elsewhere to at 
once fill up the gaps, show that the Canadians mourn as 
an Imperial people. The luck still runs against the British 
in pursuit of Cronje. He got the start, and, despite reports 
that he is surrounded and must capitulate, he may hold 
his ground until growing reinforcements make it difficult 
for the British to maintain the attack so far from their 
base. At the Tugela, Buller makes slow progress, and 
Ladysmith still waits. Perhaps he fears a trap, or has 
other reasons for his caution. In the afternoon comes 
news of Cronje’s proposal of an armistice ; he admits a 
loss of 800. Joubert is said to have resigned the chief 
command of the Boer armies owing to ‘‘ shattered nerves.” 
Can it be that he judges this to be the psychological 
moment to hedge, as predicted in the article on ‘‘ Slim 
Piet” in Zhe Outlook of November 4 ? 

Friday, February 23.—News from Roberts shows 
Cronje to be surrounded at Koodoosberg Drift, in strong 
position, where, in order to save life, Roberts proposes to 
force him to surrender by artillery. Proposal for an 
armistice was a device to gain time, and Kitchener is 
said to have replied in his best style, ‘‘Not a minute; 
the whole force must surrender.” Reinforcements for 
Cronje from Natal, under Commandant Botha, dispersed 
by British as they approached. But Buller’s advance to 
Ladysmith is not to be unopposed, for Boers are fortifying 
new positions on the road. 


Australasia 


Father O’Gorman, one of the delegates from the 
West Australian goldfields in connection with the 
‘Separation for Federation” movement, having arrived 
in London, the Colonial Secretary has been interpellated 
on the subject by Mr. Hogan. Mr. Chamberlain’s attitude 
was rigidly unconciliating ; and, indeed, the London 
investor would scarcely approve of the great mines being 
entrusted to the untender mercies of a wage-earning 
population whose ambiticn is for a dual title and for all 
other things suicidal. Nevertheless the Governor, Sir 
Gerard Smith, is to bring home with him some half a mile 
of signatures to a Separatist petition ; and Mr. Chamber- 
lain stands pledged to ‘‘endeavour to facilitate” the 
entry of Western Australia to the Commonwealth as an 
original State ; though Mr. Parkes, O.C., Western Aus- 
tralia’s official delegate, is an Anti-federalist. ’Tisa pretty 
imbroglio, wherein two things are clear: (1) that Sir 
John Forrest, by his contradictory and insincere policy, 
has placed his Colony in an extremely false position ; and 
(2) that the Bill (in Sir Charles Dilke’s despite) must be 
referred back to the Colonial Governments, in order, as 
we have repeatedly said, to save the Appeal to the Privy 
Council, as well as to round off the Commonwealth itself. 

The Victorian Parliament, before its prorogation, saw 
Mr. Higgin’s ‘‘ No confidence” motion wrecked by that 
worthy’s known opposition to the Transvaal war, and 
decided on an exhaustive inguiry into the alleged 
oppressive working of the Factories and Shop Acts, a 
question fully dealt with in Mr. Galloway’s recent book, 
** Advanced Australia.” The M‘Arthur-Forrest cyanide 
patents have been acquired by the Melbourne Government 
for £ 20,000 ; a lively trade in “tinned dog,” fodder, and 
other luxuries is springing up between Melbourne and 
Sydney and the Cape; Mr. Zebina Lane, the well-known 
mining engineer, has been gazetted a Commissioner for 
the Paris Exhibition (an appointment on which we con- 
gratulate Western Australia); and, finally, the Colonial 
Governments are to be invited to express their views on 
the subject of the permanent reorganisation of the forces 
of the Empire. The Colonial volunteer and other forces 
having been most excellently remodelled, upon a Militia 
basis, by Colonel (now General) Hutton, we may get 
points for something upon similar lines at home. 
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British Guiana: Make Way for the Capitalist 


From Georgetown comes a doleful tale of the financial 
condition of British Guiana, and hints of ‘“‘ vigorous 
assistance from Downing Street” as urgently needed. 
The population of the Colony is only about 286,000, yet 
it has a Government and administrative machinery amply 
sufficient for a population ten times as many. The 
Executive, we are told, are not blind to the circumstances, 
but they are powerless, and a gloomy year is anticipated, 
owing especially to uncertainty as to the fate of the reci- 
procity treaty with the United States, by which British 
Guiana sugar was to be favoured with a rebate of duty 
of 12}; per cent. 

Now, there is one question which should be a burning 
one, both in the United Kingdom and Canada, as to the 
British Guiana hinterland since the settlement of the 
Venezuelan Boundary question, and that is the opening 
up of the vast tracts of rich virgin territory now avail- 
able. Railways have hitherto started from Georgetown ; 
but there is serious doubt whether this point of 
departure below the level of the sea, and kept intact only 
by means of dykes, is a good one. No one, however, 
doubts the utility of a line of railway extending from 
Bartica to the Rio Bianco, and it might reasonably 
claim assistance in every way from the Imperial and 
Colonial Governments. There are no political or engineer- 
ing difficulties. The regions are healthy for Europeans, 
and from the point of departure it is claimed that the line 
would be self-supporting, wood and other produce being 
at hand. There is a sufficient output of gold now from 
the Potaro and other districts to promise better things 
with the advent of miners and machinery. Rubber dis- 
tricts would be tapped on reaching the banks of large 
navigable rivers penetrating for hundreds of miles into 
the rich country beyond, and lands suitable for the pro- 
duction of sisal, vanilla, rice, and many other products 
abound. Yet this land is in the last throes of poverty ! 
Where are the British and Canadian capitalists ? 


MR. RHODES AT KIMBERLEY 
SOME REMINISCENCES 


it has been strange to read of Cecil Rhodes as the centre of social 
gaiety in Kimberley. In the days before the war, when I saw 
much of him, he never seemed to give a thought to such things— 
a simpler, quieter, and on the surface more monotonous existence 
than his could not easily be imagined. Every morning as 
regularly as clockwork he was up with the sun, and out far into 
the country, alone or accompanied by Captain Tyson—genial 
“Tim” Tyson, the secretary of the Kimberley Club. He used to 
ride a huge white horse, and sat it in the laziest, loosest fashion 
imaginable, his big cumbersome form, as a waggish friend often 
said, “more resembling a sack of mealies than anything else.” 
We frequently met him out at Spytfontein. Truter (then’ the 
niagistrate in Kimberley) and I were wont to sally forth in the 
early morning clad in thick woollen sweaters and walk for miles 
over the veldt by way of exercise. Truter, a finished athlete, 
always got the best of me in walking or running. When we met 
Rhodes we used to pull up, if only to pass the time of day. He 
was always vastly amused at my breathless state, and I can see 
him now as he reined in his great lumbering mount, his huge 
broad shoulders shaking with laughter as I puffed and panted, 
rather glad of the rest. He was ever averse to new clothes, and, 
indeed, during the time of which I speak I can hardly recall him 
but in the one old grey suit and a well-worn slouch felt hat. But 
in spite of his most careless—one might say slovenly—attire, there 
was about him a dignity, a sense of command in his very presence 
of which those about him were always conscious. 

After his morning ride he would tub, breakfast at the club, and 
then to work at the De Beers. As his cart was seen to drive 
through the diamond-market a perfect army of people would 
follow to invade him at the offices, most of these of the parasite 
order, though indeed everyone seemed to have some business with 
Rhodes. He flatly refused to see people, and at times actually hid 
himself in the offices. During the day he was seldom seen 
about—never lunched or dined casually at hotels and restaurants 
as did most of us. When not at meals, which he took at the club, 
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or at Dr. Jameson’s opposite, where he stayed, he could be found 
at the De Beers mine or compound. His companions were 
generally the directors of the De Beers. Dances or dinners he 
rarely attended, except they were given in honour of a guest, as 
when Lord Randolph Churchill stayed with him in 1892. My 
house was next to the club, my bedroom window leading directly 
on to the stoep of the dining-room. Often in the evening I have 
glanced across at the representative crowd which always sat at 
Rhodes’ table. He generally out-stayed them all. Hour after 
hour would pass, and still he sat on. The waiters, tired after their 
day’s hard work, would disappear one by one, but still he remained, 
every table empty around. To those hours of deep thought who 
knows how much the Empire owes of the map of Africa ? 

Cecil Rhodes has always possessed a faculty—a sixth sense, 
as it were—for discovering just the right people to carry out his 
schemes. It was in Kimberley he discovered Mr. F. R. Thomson, 
whom, with Mr. C. D. Rudd, he afterwards sent up to Mashona- 
land, on a most important errand. Mr. Thomson was at that 
time an Inspector of Locations earning a salary of £250 a year. 
He had, however, a wide knowledge of the native languages, and, 
perhaps mainly on this account, Rhodes recognised in him a man 
of enormous use. Their mission up north was to make a treaty 
with Lobengula for the Charter. In this they were completely 
successful, though on the return journey all but lost their lives. 
Their experiences on the road were terrible, hunger, frightful heat 
and consequently thirst, having an almost fatal effect. At last in 
crossing a desert tract they gave up hope. They hid the Charter 
together with all the gold they carried in a disused ant-heap. 
Rudd then wrote a line of farewell to his wife in a leaf of his 
pocket-book. By this time he was speechless, his tongue having 
swollen too large for his mouth. However, both were destined to 
arrive safely at their journey’s end, for they were found in an un- 
conscious condition by some friendly natives. These took them to 
their kraals, and revived and nourished them with fresh milk. 
When sufficiently recovered they returned to the ant-heap, and 
finding the gold and their still greater treasure—the precious 
Charter—continued on their way back to Mr. Rhodes. The 
original cause of their plight on the road was the fact that their 
mules were knocked up, leaving them to do the awful journey on 
foot. From which it will be seen that the bad behaviour of mules 
at critical moments in South Africa is not of so recent a date. 

But that is a side story. As far back as 1884 Mr. Rhodes used 
to come down to Barkly West (on the Vaal, twenty-five miles 
north-west of Kimberley) to address his constituents. At this 
time he always carried about with him a map of South Africa. 
How often that map came out of his pocket in the evening after 
dinner! Spreading it on the table, he would study it attentively, 
point out north and casually mention that his plan was to see all 
those great tracts one colour (the British possessions were pink). 
How much he has already changed is since become history. From 
Barkly West he frequently went down the river to Windsorton 
and Klipdam—river diggings. He was much beloved all along 
the river and districts, as proved by the fact that at every general 
election he was always returned by an overwhelming majority of 
votes. Yet his amalgamation scheme was entirely to the disad- 
vantage of these individual river-diggers, for by his schemes Mr. 
Rhodes could absolutely command the diamond market. J. J. 
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FINANCE 
REFORMING THE COMPANY PROMOTER 


AFTER weary months of Commissions, and much 
debating, the Companies Act comes up for consideration. 
That is one point gained, but it is only a step on the way. 
The conservatism of officialdom, as shown by the Lord 
Chancellor on the one hand and the 7Z?mes, as its mouth- 
piece, on the other, is too much for any such sweeping Act 
as might be framed by the Lord Chief Justice. ‘‘ You 
strangle enterprise; your Act will be driven through by 
all the promoters in the City with coaches and four 
abreast ; the public must look after themselves, or nobody 
else can look after them.” These are the same old 
weatherworn arguments which we have heard ad nauseam, 
but which have served for Printing House Square again 
this week, and will satisfy the Lord Chancellor next. It 
is idle to point out that the public is safeguarded in other 
respects ; that the law provides remedies against the 
scoundrel in other walks of life, and very few against the 
rogue in the company world. As to strangling enter- 
prise, there is no fear of doing that so long as a vendor 
can sell an industrial to the public at 4100,000 for which 
he would only obtain £50,000 if he sold to the trade. 
All the new Companies Bill will do is to provide a 
modicum of respectability and establish another precedent. 
Immediately we obtain this Act it will be time to agitate 
for the next, for the measure now before the Commons 
does not go far enough. 

The Bill is good so far as it goes, however, even if the 
only reason is that it will confound the quibblers, who 
argue that it is not the business of the Legislature to 
interfere in these affairs. In the matter of the framing of 
a prospectus it will do good work. The minimum sum 
upon which the directors can go to allotment will be 
stated. Thus a blow will be struck at some of the 
scandalous practices whereby the vendors, having scooped 
up the bulk of the subscription, leave little or nothing 
as working capital. The result has been speedy 
liquidation, often the first hint to the shareholders that 
anything is wrong At present the holding of a director 
in a company is often farcical. If the qualification is 
100 shares, not only can these be presented to him, but he 
can actually hold them jointly with all the other directors ! 
This will be remedied. The points which are arousing the 
most opposition are those referring to disclosure of purchase 
money and the shares of the different persons connected 
therewith. This will hit the professional promoter hard, 
and a good thing too. If it should result in reducing him 
to the position of a respectable agent, so much the better. 
At present he is a mere middle man with more than 
the middleman’s faults. Thus A, a manufacturer, would 
gladly sell his business to a fellow-manufacturer for 
420,000. B, a promoter, gives him £25,000 for it, and 
will possibly be able, by arranging capital into preference 
and ordinary and issuing debentures, to ask the public 
£50,000 for it. The promoter will clear the larger part of 
the £25,000, or share it with underwriters. There is more 
respectable iniquity practised in this respect than in any 
other, and the opposition to the clause will be fierce. For 
the Act will demand that the purchase price must be so 
stated that the remuneration of vendors, underwriters, 
brokers, and others will be clear as day, and the public 
will buy with their.eyes open. Already these clauses 
are exciting fierce comment, but chiefly on the part of 
promoters and their friends and Press supporters. Carry 
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these clauses through, and we foresee a small revolution 
in the methods of the company world. 

Although quite recently the Courts have adopted a 
very decided attitude towards dishonest ‘‘ waiver ” clauses, 
the new Bill settles the matter by practically making such 
clauses void. But it is in the matter of disclosure of 
profits that we expect most good to be shown, provided 
the Government have pluck enough to adhere to it, in face 
of the strong opposition from the widespread City influ- 
ence. It is also necessary that each prospectus shall give 
a full and accurate profit-statement of the business. To 
ensure accuracy, and to enforce just valuation of assets, 
it will be necessary eventually to take further steps. 
Possibly these may lead to the establishment of an official 
auditor’s department, which shall supervise the details of 
that portion of the prospectus dealing with assets and 
profits. But public opinion is not yet ripe for this de- 
velopment, and it will doubtless be reserved for treatment 
later. We have to be satisfied for the present with some 
restrictions on the vagaries of the dishonest or unscrupu- 
lous promoter, who is far too little of a rarity to be pleasant. 
At present, the term ‘‘company promoter” has a taint 
of reproach among conservative folk. The new Act will 
go some way to remedy any injustice by reducing him to 
the respectable level of an intelligent and useful business 
agent. On the whole the Bill is satisfactory, and will not 
be improved upon by incorporating sections from that 
introduced by Mr. F. Begg, but on one matter, that of the 
‘‘underwriting” limits, a hint may be taken from that 
gentleman’s measure, in which underwriting is reduced to 
a reasonable proportion of the capital. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
Raising the Wind 


UNTIL the Government loan is out of the way, there must be a 
cloud over the Consols Market, thus affecting all gilt-edged 
securities. We now know that present requirements amount to 
£13,000,000, and that there is no hurry to devise fresh means for 
raising money. Some £40,000,000 more will be required, and will 
probably be raised in two instalments, in Consols doubtless, if the 
position then warrants it, and the position will have very much 
not to warrant it if the conservatism of the Treasury is to be 
broken down. At the present time it would be suicidal to issue 
Consols, as we explained last week. Fortunately, the surplus 
revenue, the moneys usually appropriated to sinking fund, and 
borrowings privately, will tide the Government over. As regards 
the incidence, it seems certain now that beer, wines and spirits 
will be taxed further, and the old tobacco impost reimposed. 
Income-tax, it is certain, will be increased, and Income-tax payers 
will be lucky if they escape with much under Is. in the £. But the 
Stock Markets will continue to grumble until they know how the 
first big instalment of the loan is to be acquired. 


Mining Notes 


Squeezing the Paris “bears” has been the sport of this 
week, and a very pleasing sport it is. But the “bear” account 
is by no means closed, so that the rise may not be over for the 
present. Moreover, the enthusiasm is so great that prices may 
easily be lifted unduly. It seems to us that the best thing for the 
public to do is not to hurry about coming into the market. Present 
interest will be followed by another dull period. The war is not 
yet over, but in any event the strong influences will be in favour ot 
depressing quotations somewhat as soon as is convenient. For 
this reason it is idle to mention securities in detail. Rhodesians, 
as a whole, should receive attention again ere long. Among the 
diamond shares, De Beers seem likely to be put over 30 in the 
near future. For not only are the mines getting to work again, 
but there is a large store of diamonds to come down, and there is 
some talk of permission being obtained to manufacture explosives. 

In the Westralian market there is a disposition to check the 
advance, and very wisely so. The public are apathetic or sus- 
picious—which is not surprising. The rise has been rather rapid, 
and in any event attention is mostly directed to Kaffirs. A re- 
action would be welcome ; but it would only be temporary, and 
investors should seize the opportunity to buy. Until it is seen 
which way the Associated cat is to jump, now that Mr. Landau is 
in Australia, there will be a waiting policy. Ultimately prices. 
must all be higher, Associated included, and whatever may happen 
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meanwhile in respect to that property should not cause any ex- 
citement. Kalgurlis, which we pointed to with some confidence 
a week or two ago when they stood at 7}, have since been 9}, and 
are likely to go higher. But they have now become a “ West-End 
tip ”—which is a bad feature. It tends to build up a weak account, 
so that on any further material advance it would be best to leave 
the shares to the punters. It is difficult to pick out hopeful low- 
priced ventures. Most of the shares which are any good have 
been put up already. But Hannan’s Props., Boulder Main Reefs, 
and, among the rather higher priced shares of some promise, 
Golden Links are hopeful speculations, and, quite as a gamble, 
Kalgurlie Mint and Iron Kings may be bought for a turn. But 
the investor is better paid, in the long run, by buying a sound 
share, even though he has to pay a high price for it. 


Railways—At Home and Abroad 


In the Home Railway world there is not much to note. The 
market is decidedly ragged, but the difficulties are mostly due to 
stale “bull” accounts which are being liquidated, so that a rally 
is not improbable. In the American market, Wall Street is not 
apparently deriving much benefit from the investing public on the 
other side, and, so long as this is the case, the public here would 
be well advised to leave the section alone, for there are bad 
features enough to satisfy all the critics. 

Mexican Railway issues are quite likely to come into favour 
again. The traffics are not, perhaps, quite what they were; but 
that may be due to the fact that the Vera Cruz harbour works are 
nearly completed. This being the case, there is not so great an 
amount of stone to carry ; but the traffic was not very profitable, 
and the new harbour traffic will be of far more importance, 
especially taking into consideration the healthy condition of trade. 


Concerning Foreigners 

Whether Spanish deserves it or not, there seem more chances 
of higher quotations just now, and any recent dulness has pro- 
bably been due to a deliberate attempt to encourage a “ bear” 
account. A feature in the foreign section has been the rumoured 
triple alliance against Chili. It is stated that Bolivia and Peru 
have joined with Argentina, and contemplate united action to 
redress grievances. We may depend upon it that the rumours 
are mere bunkum. Argentina has not so much credit here that 
she can afford, when she wants money, to flout all her agree- 
ments to compromise in this fashion, Peru may want to recover her 
lost provinces, and Bolivia may hanker for sea air and a Pacific 
port. But these are old-standing grievances and will stand a little 
longer. We are inclined to favour the notion that there is more 
of market tactics in these reports than anything else. 

The leading copper shares being dealt in by the Foreign 
market, the shares naturally fall under the above heading. Shares 
have been put up latterly under the influence of the new American 
syndicate which is supposed to control the sales. But it will 
prove futile. Its control is exaggerated even in the States, and 
outside there is a steadily expanding output which will be increased 
enormously presently. Only good trade can keep up quotations, 
and that not for any long time. Investors must not take the next 
dividend results as indicative of the position. 


Points about Industrials 


Welsbachs continue fairly firm pending the decision of the 
law-suit. Supporters of the Company feel confident of the result, 
which should be forthcoming in a few days’ time. Success will 
certainly mean a good rise. Failure will be followed by a “ bear” 
raid, and a very big break in the market valuation, although it is 
already reduced to an enormous extent from the ridiculous sum 
at which the Company was capitalised. For our part, even 
though the action is lost, we cannot see that the Company should 
suffer very much, for if prices were cut a great increase of trade 
should result—provided, of course, that the Company is well 
managed, and on this point past experience is not reassuring. 

Allsopp's shareholders have not seemed favourably impressed 
by the offer of the new pre-Preference shares. Still the agitation 
was a little overdone. The directors have, however, agreed to 
abandon the scheme for the present, as their recent circular to the 
shareholders shows. The truth is that the shareholders will not 
object to increase capital provided that it is needed. But the 
capital of the Allsopp Company has been increased so enormously 
of late years that some very strong justification will be wanted. 
To our mind, however, the scare is overdone, and the public 
should be inclined to buy rather than sell. 

Brewery shares generally must continue somewhat dull until 
the new taxation proposals are made known. It is certain that 
beer will have to bear more imposts, and that is not a good point 
for shareholders. Wine and spirits will also be further taxed, 
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although the distilleries are already sufficiently handicapped, owing 
to the gross over-production and over-capitalisation of late years. 


Shares to Buy 


Most of the shares mentioned by us during the past few weeks 
as hopefu! purchases have increased considerably in value. Bryant 
& May’s have been specially good, and should go even higher, 
for the new manufacturing developments will mean added profit. 
For a similar reason Sweetmeat Automatic shares should improve. 
They return a good interest at present prices, and when the new 
factory is complete, they should do even better. In a year’s time 
we expect to see the shares substantially higher than 33, their 
present figure. 

Both Linotype and .achinery Trust shares, to turn to another 
group of industrials, are hopeful. They are kindred shares, but 
the latter will have the more strings to its bow. There is some 
speculation, of course, but they are sound enough industrials, and 
as they give over 6 per cent. they seem attractive. 

The Vickers-Maxim dividend should be out next week, and 
will doubtless make a good showing. But it is rather on the 
prospects of the next few years that buyers have been basing their 
hopes. Certainly, all the leading armament firms must benefit 
from the great accession of business due to the extensive re- 
arrangement of our artillery and other arms. It would seem that 
all of the best shares should rise, but the pick of them would seem 
to be Armstrongs. For the rest, Vickers should go still higher, 
and Birmingham Small Arms are hopeful. Even Hotchkiss 
shares, especially if the amalgamation should come off, and Colts 
and others, are more likely to rise than to fall. 


Assurance Items 


Now that the reports of the various assurance companies are 
coming in, it is possible to form some idea as to the success or 
otherwise which has been the result of the working of the different 
offices during 1899. The pessimists had foretold somewhat un- 
satisfactory results, and, to do them justice, they seem to have 
been right. We were glad to see that the Vational Provident has 
still further reduced its expense ratio; but its premium income 
shows only a relatively small increase, and the claims have been 
heavy. This is exactly what had been foretold for the majority of 
offices. Increasing competition is telling its tale; and, on the 
other hand, all offices will have experienced a larger demand for 
settlement of claims than usual. Apart from these features, the 
National Provident furnishes sufficient testimony as to the sound- 
ness of its positica. 

The Provident Clerks’ office has, however, done a large amount 
of fresh business, but here again it has not been of a particularly 
profitable nature. This office has also to be congratulated on 
reducing its expense ratio, and would be well advised to continue 
its sound policy of that nature. As in the case of the National 
Provident, the amount of claims has been larger than usual. This 
office shortly celebrates its Diamond Jubilee. 


From “ Dun’s Review” it seems that the American fire offices 
have not done very good business in 1899. A summary of the 
results of nearly forty offices is given, and it appears that the 
losses and expenses aggregate 106 per cent. of the premium 
income! This comes of rate-cutting, and supporters of British 
offices engaged in the game on the other side of the Atlantic may 
well be dissatisfied. The claims absorbed were 66 per cent., and 
were the highest since the disastrous year of 1893. Expenditure 
is again higher, at nearly 4o per cent. 


Notes and News 


The Iall Paper Combination is about to make appeal to the public. 
The combined businesses have been in the hands of the Wall Papers 
Manufacturers, Ltd., since November last, but the flotation was doubtless 
delayed by the war and the monetary stringency, which have done so 
much to check other industrial ventures which were on the verge of 
appealing to investors. The capital of the new concern is £3,200,000, 
divided into Preference and Ordinary shares, but we believe that the latter 
are retained by the vendors, and there are, in addition, £1,000,000 of 
debentures. It is maintained that the new combine practically includes 
all the leading firms in the trade in these islands. With the economic 
eflects of these great trade combinations we, of course, do not here deal. 


A translated copy of the explanatory statements of the Mexican Budget 
Estimates for 1898-9 is being: issued gratis from the financial agency of 
the Mexican Government, Blomfield House, E.C. 
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HOW TO SPECULATE SUCCESSFULLY IN WAR TIME.—Important 
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EVERY EVENING, at 8, SHAKESPEARE’S 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DREAM 
(With the whole of Mendelssobn’s Music). 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at - 
(Except Ash-Wednesday, February 28). 





SAvVoy. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.15. 
THE ROSE OF PERSIA, 
By Basit Hoop and ArTHUR SULLIVAN. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.30. 
Box Office, 9 to 11 P.M. R. D'OYLY CARTE, Manager. 


ALY’S THEATRE.—Sole Proprietor, Mr. GEO. EDWARDES. 
TO-NIGHT, and EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, MATINEE EVERY SATUR- 
DAY, at 2.30, SAN TOY, a New Chinese Musical Play. The Book by Epwarp 
Morton. Lyrics by Harry GREENBANK and Aprian Ross. Music by SipNey 
Jones. Powerful Cast. Box Office open 10 till 10. 


AVENUE THEATRE.—Lessee, Mr. FRANK CURZON, 
Sole Manager, Mr. CHARLES HAWTREY. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.45, a New Play, entitled 
A MESSAGE FROM MABS, 

Mr. Charles Hawtrey, Mr. Arthur Williams, Mr. G. S. Titheradge, Mr. C. M. 
Lowne; Miss Bella Pateman, Miss Hilda Hanbury, Miss Lydia Rachel, Miss Emily 
Spiller, Miss J. Bateman, &c. At8, AN OLD ADMIRER. Doors 7.45. 

MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 3. 














CASTLES IN THE SNOW 


Tue thaw came, wet and warm, with salt airs from the 
sea in the East, and all the world was changed for us 
boys. Gone was all its magic, and our three days’ 
romance was dissolving also into regretful memory. 
What a morning was that on which the snow first came, 
when we woke with a strange sense of something un- 
wonted having happened since we went to bed the night 
before! Is it the unusual stillness without, so that the 
farm-cart, with its load of potatoes for the morning train, 
goes past as if its wheels were muffled in wool? or is it 
the keen, clear air tingling the nose, as if the room had 
been swept and made pure during the night, that prompts 
us to jump with such unaccustomed haste from between the 
warm sheets, and push the window curtain aside? Oh, 
what a world! It is all new and white, and we gaze on 
the miracle as we had gazed on that baby-brother who at 
night was never heard of, and in the morning was lying 
squawking at mother’s side. The church tower is 
heaped all over on one side as if giants had been 
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pounding him all night with white powder. The clock 
has stopped at twelve exactly, the hands blocked with 
snow ; and they look as if they were going to have a rest 
and did not care: there was no need of time while the 
world was like this. The squat, old, gnarled apple-tree 
in the middle of the garden looks half-foolish, half- 
pleased, much as granny might if you had dressed her in 
white for a wedding. The old cock scrapes furiously for 
a minute at a time in the corner where his platter is 
buried, and then crows in idiotic despair, while the three 
hens look on, chucking contemptuously at his impotence, 
till he sets to again as vainly as before. The cat is 
cautiously advancing her feet one by one to make sure if 
the new world will bear her, till a flake falling from the 
tree frightens her, and down she sinks out of sight save 
the half of her tail. As for the collie, he has seen snow 
before, and is eating it. We boys look at it all, the wide 
strath, the hills, and the woods ; the world has been lifted 
up three storeys nearer heaven. 

School was a sorry business that day. It was one 
long reckoning of slow minutes till going-home time. 
Yet we had to be careful with the lessons lest we should 
be kept in; and they were doubly difficult, for the master 
had chilblains on his hands beneath the great mittens, 
and others on his toes, which made him very severe. At 
last we were free, and after a hurried meal set off, the 
pick of us, to a dell in the wood. There in the fading 
light we dug out and fashioned with an old spade-head and 
a purloined kitchen shovel a castle of snow underneath 
the mystic oak. It had two rooms—a hall and a dungeon. 
The hall was lit with one candle and a fire. The fire at 
first we made too large, and the walls began to dissolve, 
so the fire was lessened; but when we looked at its 
blaze, and at the glittering chamber about us, then up 
into the mighty oak that stretched out its laden branches 
so quiet and fearsomely, we fell into whispers and 
were glad we were six. And the dungeon? Ah! three 
of us went out into the dell amid the now frosted snow, 
and blew a horn (made of a rolled map of Europe) ; 
and at the sound the warder in the castle cried out aloud : 
‘Who are ye, this winter night, that roam within the 
lands of the Black Douglas? Advance and parley!” 
And the first wanderer answered: ‘I, sir warder, am a 
poor knight,” and so on; the second: ‘‘I am a friar who 
has lost his way,” as of yore; and the third: “An it 
please you, sir, 1 am a merchant ”—all as in ‘‘ Ivanhoe.” 
And the warder retired to consult the lord of the castle, 
and, returning, invited us courteously to partake of his 
fare with the retainers. Then we roasted the apples and 
heated the oatmeal cake and brought forth the wine 
(black sugar-water, greatly improved by a little beer, 
when procurable) and told our several tales. And ever 
down upon us through the mystic oak the frosty stars 
shot their light ominously till we feared to look up. And 
the dungeon? Well, was there ever a castle without a 
dungeon ? 

Three nights we varied the play, if play it was—if 
rather it was not of the best realities the ever up-reaching 
heart of a boy holds—and then came the fatal thaw on 
the salt winds from the sea in the East. And the dul? 
dripping world sank down its three storeys from the 
heavens and was the old familiar strath again; and our 
castle in the dell melted away as so many castles that 
seemed more substantial have done since. : 

But boys’ hearts are not to be dampened by a thaw; 
there is nothing on earth out of which they cannot extract 
some pleasure. So down we went to the meadows where 
the stream from the glen was swollen by the melted snows 
from the Highland hills. How it raced, and galloped, 
and shouted—shouted aloud, this little thing that barely 
sang in the summer—and shook the bridge, rushing round 
it and trying to get over it! Further up, you could not 
tell where its channel was—the channel where we 
‘* guddled ” trout—and as the dusk began to fall, and the 
“spate” increased, ever widening, and the rain began, 
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and all the world seemed turning to water, we ran 
home. The old people were all saying ‘‘Gude be 
thanked that the snow is gone,” and we went, thankless, 
to bed. 


A GREAT GOLFER 


FREDERICK GUTHRIE TAIT, lieutenant in the Black Watch, 
whose name means much to every golfer, has gone to 
rejoin his colonel, Wauchope of the lion heart, in the land 
of shades. He met his death while defending a kopje, 
and that he would defend it while it was defensible, and 
probably longer, nobody who knew him will doubt. The 
news of Mr. Tait’s death will be a keen blow to Scotland, 
for he was not only a great golfer, but a golfer after 
Scotland’s own heart. He played the game as she likes it 
to be played, and he won as she prefers her sons to win. 
It seems but the other year that, home from school, he 
took the general eye on the links at St. Andrews, a hand- 
some, laughing stripling, who put all the force and gaiety 
of a strong and happy nature into his play. His intimates 
called him Freddy, and many used the name who had no 
privilege for such freedom. But however much it seemed 
to suit with his outer exuberance, he soon made evident 
what stern stuff was in him. This lusty, long-driving 
youth was found to be a born fighter of the old chivalrous 
strain, who in a short time learned to curb and adapt his 
powers to the hard rigours of the game. By sure and 
certain stages he went in front till he was superior to 
most, and practically behind none. 

The distinction, however, that makes him worthy of 
more than the formal record of a champion of a game, 
lies in the fact that he was the truest as he was the most 
brilliant exponent of the traditional game of golf. He 
followed it as a recreation, and not as a medal-winning 
scientific pursuit. Had he set himself to methodical and 
persistent practice of it, like many of the laborious pro- 
fessionals and assiduous amateurs of to-day, he would 
probably have been unassailable. Fortunately, however, 
he did not take it too seriously. He played it with ease, 
yet with power; he was confident, yet not reckless. One 
quality he had which distinguished him among all golfers, 
whether amateur or professional—namely, that he was 
equally good at all departments of the game. He was 
one of the longest of drivers from the tee, and probably in 
later years did not often try his utmost, his ordinary shot 
being quite far enough. His second shots, particularly 
when played out of difficulties or under pressure, were 
brilliant in the extreme, and some have become famous. 
His approaching was confident, always up, and sometimes 
even in; and in closely contested matches he probably 
holed more long putts than any other player ever did. 
The present writer can never forget playing with one of 
the strong local artisan amateurs behind Mr. Tait at St. 
Andrews one summer evening some six or seven years 
ago. The artisan admitted the high quality of Mr. Tait’s 
play, but set himself confidently to emulate it. At first 
he did so successfully. Tait, however, was in his happiest 
vein that evening, and it may be questioned if a series of 
longer and straighter tee-shots was ever hit than those he 
drove from the sixth hole onwards. The artisan was fairly 
lost in admiration, and opined that if Tait chose to practise 
regularly nobody could beat him. His power of rising to 
great occasions has never been surpassed, and he appeared 
always to leave much to this faith in himself, which, how- 
ever, was clothed in a natural modesty. What feats he 
could accomplish in the way of recovering from difficulties 
into which this happy confidence led him, all who have 
struggled against him can attest, and it is from such 
vanquished opponents that his best tribute will come. 
Others less generous, or more scientifically critical, 
hinted at ‘ Tait’s luck,” supported in so doing by Mr. 
Tait himself, who always described his victories as lucky. 
As if to try what very utmost he was capable of, the 
fortune of the draw at Sandwich in 1896 set him the 
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task of meeting in the last four rounds of the Amateur 
Championship, Mr. Laidlay, Mr. Ball, Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson, and Mr. H. H. Hilton. He defeated them 
all handsomely, and it must be long before fortune 
provides so hard an undertaking for one player. _ 

Mr. Tait was of those who could lose without rancour, 
and win without exultation. He had a fine spirit by 
nature, and now that it is silent for ever in death, it 
seems to us that the ancient seas that skirt the Scottish 
links where he was so familiar and so notable will for 
many days to come sing his dirge who shall never visit 
there again. W. L. Watson. 


IN THE COMING COUNTRY 


“IT’s a most confounded nuisance. In this beastly place it may 
be months before I get another key !” 

The words were emphatic; the speaker, a man who leant 
against a large “ Chubbs’ patent safe” in the verandah of a long, 
low brick building, standing in the centre of a clearing in that 
jungle known to geographers as the “Chimanje Territory,” 
Central Africa ; the whole place somewhat pompously described 
on Ordnance maps as ‘Fort Invincible.” It occupied a some- 
what commanding position looking down into the valley of the 
Sumalumbi, where the smoke from the burning plains hung blue 
and thick over the hot brown landscape. 

“A beastly nuisance!” continued the man. “I’ve never 
broken my word to these niggers yet, and one can never make ’em 
understand.” He brought his hand down heavily with a dull thud 
on the iron safe. 

At the sound the silent Sikh sentry turned his handsome 
head ; but the locked chest lay unresponsive: four-square and 
grim, fire-proof, burglar-proof, a veritable Bank of England in 
safety and importance ; containing, as it did, the monies neces- 
sary to finance the particular portion of our empire at that 
moment under the command of Cecil Carlyon, Esq., of the Seven- 
teenth Easterly Rangers—who had lost its key. 

If it be true of ordinary home-staying humanity that “one man 
in his time plays many parts,” it is especially true of an officer in 
command of a large district in Central Africa; for there he not 
only plays many parts, but plays them all at once; frequently 
holding, in addition to his military billet, the position of Judge, 
Acting Collector of Revenues, roadmaker, Keeper of Her Majesty’s 
Prison, Postmaster, and Paymaster of the Forces. 

It was in this last capacity that Cecil Carlyon, the man stand- 
ing beside the locked Chubbs chest, found himself in what he 
called “a rather tight place.” The chest was guarded night and 
day by one of the fourteen faithful Sikhs who had gone into exile 
with him. No one had access to it except himself, and a generous 
Government when it placed him in a position of so much responsi- 
bility had bestowed on him, in addition to the money chest, two 
keys. One was locked inside the chest itself, and the other he 
had hitherto always kept “on him,” generally in a small pocket 
inside the belt of his breeches : and the key was gone! 

The Askari (native troops) had received their monthly pay 
shortly before Carlyon discovered his loss, but the other native 
workers were paid by the week, and when they came for their 
wages that morning it had gone to Carlyon’s heart to give them, 
instead of money, slips of paper inscribed with their several names, 
remarking ‘ No money to-day, come again after fourteen days !” 

They looked so puzzled. 

As there was literally no change to be got out of thumping a 
locked chest Carlyon crossed the compound separating his five- 
roomed wooden house from the official building and proceeded to 
dress and dine—“ dressing ” in his case, as in that of most men, in 
such out-of-the-way places, consisted in having a bath and donning 
his pyjamas. 

As he stood in the doorway of his house smoking an after- 
dinner cigarette and racking his brains as to what could have 
happened to the key, it is doubtful whether any of the numerous 
ladies, with whom he had flirted when with his regiment at 
Fyzabad, would have recognised him. He hadn’t seen a razor for 
six months, and was burnt so dark a brown, that but for his height, 
the soldierly set of his shoulders, and his kind blue eyes, you 
might have taken him for a Dago from the Portuguese frontier. 

The British Government is certainly astute as regards its 
judgment of character. Here was a young man of seven-and- 
twenty in a position requiring courage, coolness, and considerable 
administrative ability, in a part of the world where nine men out 
of ten would have committed suicide at the end of the first month, 
from sheer loneliness and the low spirits engendered by constant 
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fever : but Carlyon was the tenth man, being known by “ Carlyon’s 
Own”—as he proudly styled the native force he was raising—as 
“ The Captain who laughs, fears nothing, and keeps his promise.” 

It is a never-ending source of wonder to the natives that there 
should exist a people who cannot be bribed, with whom excuses 
carry no weight, who mete out reward and punishment with im- 
partial inevitability. 

“ They’re like children,” Carlyon would say—“ come to one in 
all their little troubles, when another chief loots their cattle, or 
their wives run away.” 

As a wife can be obtained in these regions for four yards of 
calico, and the marriage laws are neither complicated nor binding, 
this latter misfortune is not irremediable. 

As lads the natives are quick and intelligent ; but about seven- 
teen there comes a time when they are seized by a desire to amuse 
themselves, which corresponds to what, among the creatures of 
the jungle, Mr. Kipling calls the “spring running.” It annoyed 
Carlyon extremely, but nothing could be done. A smart Askari 
who had hitherto given no trouble would appear at the office with 
a request for leave. 

“Why?” 

“My mother is sick and I would go to her.” 

“ My mother is ill, too ; but I can’t visit her. 
where you are.” 

A few days later he comes again. 

“ My father is dead and I would go to bury him.” 

“ My father is dead, but I can’t go home to his funeral. 
where you are.” 

Then he comes with the request that he may go and “ breathe.” 
This time Carlyon knows that the game is up, and that no more 
good is to be got out of ¢Aat nigger. Togoand “breathe” means, 
in plain language, unlimited time to “sport with Amaryllis in the 
shade,” and a bout of drunkenness on the thick, sweet, native beer, 
lasting sometimes for six months. It is, however, a time that has 
to be put in, which no human agency can prevent, though often 
when the man returns to his regiment he is absolutely useless. 

Things were fairly quiet at the fort just then, which gave 
Carlyon the more time to worry about his lost key. Messengers 
were despatched to other stations giving the number of the chest 
in the hope of getting a key to fit the lock, but in that country it 
is uncertain whether a message will ever reach its destination ; 
there is always the chance that the messenger may be killed by a 
lion, and his bones fall to the jackals who ever hover in the lion’s 
train “to pick up the bits.” Moreover, it was forty miles as the crow 
flies through jungle and malarial swamps to the nearest Englishman. 

Several days passed, Carlyon’s anxiety had in no way subsided. 
He offered rewards, giving minute descriptions of the key, but 
with no sort of result. He thought about it so constantly that it 
was becoming an obsession with him. His buoyant good spirits, 
which certainly distinguished him from most lonely Europeans in 
these parts, were decidedly dulled. His only literature at the 
time happened to be a paper-cover copy of “ John Halifax” left bya 
passing missionary, and this work spent most of its time face 
downwards on the mud floor in a corner of Carlyon’s sitting room, 
where it had been flung by him in a fit of irritation on discovering 
that the immortal John refused to give battle to Squire Brithwood. 

Exactly fourteen days after he had lost the key he dreamed a 
dream. 

He was walking in the jungle at the back of the fort, carrying 
ashot gun. He fired at a guinea-fowl, missed it, and ran to follow 
up the bird. As he ran a brown cartridge fell from the little side 
pocket where he always kept the key. At that moment he awoke. 

The dream was so vivid, and brought with it such a strong 
sense of being a vefetition of something that had really happened, 
that Carlyon swung his feet out of bed and sat with his elbows on 
his knees and his head in his hands, thinking hard. 

Then he remembered. 

On the very day he discovered the loss of the key he had been 
shooting in a small wood some three-quarters of a mile behind the 
Fort, at the very spot in which he dropped the cartridge in his 
dream. The coincidence so impressed him that next morning he 
marched his company of Aséari as nearly as possible to the exact 
place where, in his dream, the cartridge had dropped from his 
side pocket. 

“ Look in the grass for a brown cartridge ; he who finds it will 
get ten rupees from me,” he cried; then giving the command 
“ From the right to single rank—extend!” waited with beating 
heart for the result. 

For twenty yards the men advanced slowly step by step with- 
out any result. Then a native soldier stooped ; he had found the 
brown cartridge, and close beside it lay the missing key. 

That evening Carlyon finished “ John Halifax,” and that night 
he slept without dreaming. i. #44, 2, 


You must stay 


Stay 
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IN PASSING 


THE BOER’S SWAN SONG 


THIS is the song of the old Boer rifleman, who hears the 
advance of the British forces, and knows that the dream of a Boer 
empire for South Africa is at an end :— 


Yes, the red-coats are returning ; I can hear the steady tramp, 
After twenty years of waiting, lulled to sleep, 
Since rank and file at Potchefstroom we hemmed them in their 
camp, 
And cut them up at Bronkerspruit like sheep. 
They shelled us at Ingogo, but we galloped into range, 
And we shot the British gunners where they showed. 
I guessed they would return to us—I knew the chance must 
change— 
Hark! The rooi-baatje singing on the road ! 


But now from snow-swept Canada, from India’s torrid plains, 
From lone Australian outposts, hither led ; 

Obeying their commando, as they heard the bugle’s strains, 
The men in brown have joined the men in red. 

They come to find the colours at Majuba left and lost, 
They come to pay us back the debt they owed ; 

And I hear new voices lifted, and I see strange colours tossed, 
’Mid the rooi-baatje singing on the road. 


The old, old faiths must falter, the old, old creeds must fail— 
I hear it in that distant murmur low— 
The old, old order changes, and ’tis vain for us to rail ; 
The great world does not want us—we must go. 
And veldt, and spruit, and kopje to the stranger will belong, 
No more to trek before him we shall load ; 
Too well, too well I know it, for I hear it in the song 
Of the rooi-baatje singing on the road. 
L. J. O. B. in the Capetown ‘' Telephone," 


Among the places visited by Sir Chihchen Lo-Feng-Luh when 
in Glasgow the other day was a bonded store, and he there spoke 
in glowing terms of the good effect likely to be produced by the 
introduction of whisky into China. He hoped, he said, that by 
taking whisky the people would replace other vices, such as 
opium smoking. He thought whisky made people jolly, while 
opium made them sleepy. It was, moreover, both a luxury and 
a necessity to human beings. His Excellency evidently believes 
that whisky and Burns go together, for at the dinner given by the 
Glasgow Corporation later in the day he observed that whisky, if 
he remembered right, had induced Robert Burns to write some of 
his best poems. It is a little doubtful whether the remark will 
be altogether pleasing to some Burnsites, but it is interesting as 
showing the association of ideas in the mind of the intelligent 
foreigner. 


Colonel Kenyon-Slaney, the Member for the Newport division 
of Shropshire, can claim to be heard on Army matters, for he was 
one of the last Guardsmen to receive the brevet of a lieutenant- 
colonelcy on becoming a captain. Few men bring more patient 
criticism to bear on military affairs, and his manly delivery atones 
for a certain inexperience in public speaking. He entertains 
lavishly, and his wife, a daughter of Lord Bradford, is an accom- 
plished hostess. One of the best Service cricketers of his day, 
the games in which he used to participate were chiefly what the 
late Bob Grimston used to describe as “late start and champagne 
luncheon matches.” 


Lady Roberts, of Kandahar, has again been demonstrating her 
unbounded enthusiasm for the rank and file of the army, which 
she evinced all through her long career in India. This has been 
even more marked than her attitude towards officers and their 
wives. To them she assumed quite a motherly attitude, which, 
combined with her marvellous memory for faces, caused her to 
take an almost embarrassing interest in each domestic detail. At 
Simla her well-meant advice at times involved such difficulties, 
that the tact of Lord Roberts had to be employed to avert allega- 
tions of favouritism which were utterly unfounded. Later, in 
Ireland, Lady Roberts never mixed much, except officially, with 
the smart Castle set; but her concerts at Kilmainham became a 
conspicuous feature of each Dublin season. 


Mr. Harry Furniss makes sport in the Windsor Magazine 
this month of one whom he is pleased to call “Sir George 
MacDonald.” Of course he means Sir John Macdonald. But if 
Mr. Furniss only knew it, “Sir John A.” was the mightiest 
political conjurer this sphere has ever known. We have heard 
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tales of how palatable he could make his “ No” to an importunate 
deputation, and lecturing before the Historical Society of Kingston, 
Ontario, the other day, Dr. Walkem illustrated thus another of the 
Canadian chief's pretty little ways. Sir John was touring his con- 
stituency and saw an old Irishman at work. “ Who's that?” he 
asked. “John Dignam” was the reply. “ Have I ever seen him; 
has he ever been at any of our meetings?” ‘“ Yes, he was at that 
meeting you held in the City Hall a few years ago.” Sir John 
immediately went up to the old man and shaking him heartily by 
the hand exclaimed, “ Why, this is my old friend, John Dignam ! 
Glad to see you.” Then, lowering his voice, “You did a good 
stroke for me that night in the City Hall, John.” Whereupon the 
aforesaid John went round amongst his fellow-workmen, exclaim- 
ing, “Did ye ever see the loikes o’ that now? Hasn’t sane 
me but the wanst and remembered me. If iver I catch anny 
of me sons not votin’ sthraight, I’ll break every bone in their 


body.” 


The Duchess of Teck’s Memoirs, which Mr. Murray has just 
published, abound in good stories, both of the Duchess herself 
and of her family. Her father, the first Duke of Cambridge, was, 
we are told, “a strong Churchman, and, in his simple way, very 
religious,” but, as a friend of his used to say, “ his religion some- 
times took rather an unconventional form.” He would frequently 
make audible remarks when the service was in progress. On one 
occasion, after the officiating clergyman had repeated the usual 
exhortation, “ Let us pray,” the Duke was heard to reply, “ By all 
means.” Another time he startled those near him by saying 
“ Shawms, shawms ! what are they?” During a very dry summer 
the vicar read the prayer for rain. At the close the Duke joined 
fervently in the “Amen,” adding, in exactly the same tone of voice, 
“but we shan’t get it till the wind changes.” 


As a child, Princess Mary, like most other Royal children, was 
not without a due sense of the dignity of her situation in life. On 
a friend pointing out to her that not only had she the love of her 
parents and her brother and sister, but that numerous advantages 
were at her feet, the result of her position, she replied, “ Yes, I 
am Princess Mary Adelaide of Great Britain and Ireland, and,” 
striking herself on the chest, “I feel it Aeve.” 


A correspondent sends us the following :—A Gordon High- 
lander, now in hospital, describes his experiences of a recent 
battle : ‘‘We didn’t see a single blooming Boer, only felt their 
blooming bullets, and when the order was given to get under 
cover, the only cover I could find was @ daisy /” 


A remarkable instance of patriotic enthusiasm took place on 
Monday at Caius Hall, Battersea. An entertainment was being 
given to a crowded popular audience by the anonymous Crimson 
Ramblers. A demonstration had followed a fine rendering of 
‘Sons of Our Empire,” when one of the clergy told the audience 
that among the twenty masked performers was the daughter of Sir 
George White. Three tremendous cheers were given for the 
gallant defender of Ladysmith, and it was some time before the 
entertainment could be resumed. So well was the zucognito kept 
that the audience could not discover which of the ladies was the 
daughter of the long-beleaguered General. 


Few young men are more popular than Mr. Frank Russell, 
son of the Lord Chief Justice of England, who has just married 
the daughter of Mr. Ritchie, the President of the Board of Trade. 
Mr. Russell is short, clean-shaven, alert and vigorous. He is 
absolutely without vanity, and is one of the most unselfish men 
in existence. A first-rate amateur actor, he can also sing an 
Irish song admirably On one occasion when playing for a 
Roman Catholic charity at the East End of London, he borrowed 
the robes of his father in order to accurately dress the part of the 
Judge in Mr. Charles Brookfield’s “ Burglar and Judge.” Mr. 
Russell is a rising and hardworking barrister. Of course, Lord 
Russell of Killowen and Mr. Ritchie have opposite political views, 
but though the women-folk of both contracting parties are said 
to have quaked beforehand, all ended happily. 


Mr. Nevile Lubbock, gone South with the Duke’s Own, is the 
son of Lord Avebury, better known as Sir John Lubbock, and is 
the godson of his uncle, Sir Nevile Lubbock, chairman of the 
West Indian Committee. He isa fine specimen of an honest 
frank Englishman, tall, good-looking, rising four- or five-and- 
twenty, with brains and good health. He has already shown 
that he has inherited the brains of the elder generation, and like 
them he has achieved athletic distinction both at Eton and since. 
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Lubbock and Longman are cherished as school names there, 
just as Champain is at Cheltenham and Ford at Repton. 


Report says there were sad doings on Friday among the 
painting students of the Royal Academy. She tells how an 
unruly crowd charged into the life-room (over the prostrate form 
of their curator) bearing a banner inscribed “ Relief of Kimberley,” 
and dragging as captive one of their number most artistically got 
up to represent the President of a certain Republic. Ultimately 
the powers that be captured the banner, and can hardly be so 
unpatriotic as to punish the offenders, unless, indeed, they were to: 
suspend “ Kruger.” 


Mr. Martin Harvey has the advantage of being an old friend 
of one of the most distinguished of English sculptors, namely, 
Mr. Frampton. For a fifteenth-century tomb to appear in the 
forthcoming Don Juan piece, Mr. Frampton has done some fine 
modelling. There is a Virgin and Child that is a really beautiful 
piece of work, and the smaller figures of angels are pretty 
statuettes. Some amount of pure ornament has also been 
modelled, and as the scene is from the brush of Mr. Telbin, who 
is in many ways the most artistic of English scene-painters, one 
may hope for a thoroughly fine setting for at least one scene of 
Mr. Harvey’s new play. 


Vivisection is a subject about which many people feel keenly, 
and it was hardly surprising to see a white dog (so overcome by 
its feelings, by the way, that it had to be carried) collecting sub- 
scriptions in aid of the National Anti-Vivisection Hospital last 
Wednesday. The occasion was a bazaar organised by Mrs. Lech- 
mere, and opened in the Kensington Town Hall on that day by 
H.S.H. Princess Ludwig of Lowenstein Wertheim. The distin- 
guished visitor was received by Mr. H. Crouch Batchelor, whose 
wife was a prominent stall-keeper. Other stall-keepers were Lady 
Campbell, Lady Gwendolen Herbert, and her Excellency Lady 
Paget. We were glad to note that a considerable proportion of 
the articles for sale were the product of home labour. There was 
a fish pond where it was open for anyone who had taken the 
Queen’s shilling, or been cut off with one, to fish for parcels witha 
prodigious rod. Many artists gave their services in concerts 
held during the two days of the bazaar. It was delightful to 
find the power of Madame Belle Cole’s fine contralto unimpaired, 
and Madame Genevieve Ward as delightful a reciter as she once 
was a singer. Miss Lalla Parry sang with spirit a musical setting 
by Mr. Crouch Batchelor of “The Absent-minded Mule” which 
was cordially encored. It is clear from the prelude, with its remi- 
niscence of “ Rule Britannia,” that Mr. Batchelor had in his mind 
the first line of ‘‘The Absent-minded Beggar.” The melody is. 
taking, and the chorus goes with a swing. Let us hope that the 
literature of absent-mindedness will be enriched by the publication 
of Mr. Batchelor’s music. 


“ A garden,” says Bacon, “is the greatest refreshment to the 
spirits of man, without which buildings and palaces are but gross 
handywork.” People who really possess a garden, and are 
already thinking of their spring campaign should make a point of 
securing a copy of “ Kelway’s “Manual,” which is this year issued 
in an even more sumptuous form than heretofore. It contains 
many suggestive hints for horticulturists, whether amateur or 
otherwise, together with particulars of the latest novelties in all 
manner of flowering and other plants, and a large number of 
beautifully executed illustrations, including two coloured plates, 
which make the book a work of art. And Messrs. Kelway (Lang- 
port, Somerset) tell us that they will send a copy to any 
applicant. 


CARLTON HOTEL, 


PALL MALL, LONDON. 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 


OF THE HIGHEST ORDER. 





Telegrams: ‘‘ Carlton Hote’, London.” 


Telephone: ** 1600 Gerrard.” 
C. RITZ, General Manager. 
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THE BLACK DEATH 


“ The plague is reported to be making great ravages in 
the districts about Astrakhan.”—Dazly Paper. 


Quick of claw and broad of wing, 
Over kings enthroned a King, 
I afar sat banqueting 

In the East : 
Rose your call—dim, distant, blurred ; 
But I heard it, ay! I heard, 
Swore to help, and at the word 

Left my feast. 


Noised by deeds, not sound of drum, 
With my countless myriads dumb, 
Borne upon the blast I come ; 
And my van, 
O’er your land, O gold-haired slaves, 
All unseen its banner waves, 
Where the sea-like Volga laves 
Astrakhan. 


Irresistible in might, 
Potent every wrong to right, 
Sternly blighting every blight 
"Neath the sky ; 
Bringing solace to distress, 
Hope, albeit in sombre dress, 
Mercifully merciless, 
Here am I. 


Ye who dread War’s spectre gaunt, 
Truer peace is mine to grant 
Than the babblers’ empty vaunt 

Of the Hague ; 
Desperate bondsmen, welcome me ! 
Thralls no longer shall you be : 
Lo, I come to set you free, 

I, the Plague! 


MicHAEL Henry DZIEWICKI. 


THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 


HENRY V. AT THE LYCEUM—HIS EXCELLENCY 
THE GOVERNOR 


Mr. E. F. Benson has come to London trailing clouds of 
glory from the provinces; and, in the name alike of 
patriotism and art, we must all wish him luck and 
breathe a prayer that the metropolis may prove herself to 
stand upon the esthetic level of Liverpool and Belfast. 
Our privilege is great. Weare going to have our fill of 
Shakespeare—at least of Shakespeare upon the boards. 
And if the prospect leaves any of us cold, that man must 
have shares in the Emp-r- Th—tr- of Varieties. 

Mr. Benson’s is a high and plucky enterprise. If it 
succeeds he will have removed a part of our reproach 
from off us. At the same time we could have wished 
that the cycle had begun with something else than 
‘“‘Henry V.” The choice, no doubt, is popular and 
opportune. The air is full of bugle notes. It is well 
that the occupants of Lyceum stalls should realise 
that the ‘‘ Absent-minded Beggar ”’ is not the first patriotic 
lance which the poets have broken for England. It is 
well, too, that our generation should see ‘‘ Henry V.” upon 
the stage—a thing unheard of in London these twenty 
years. But there is another side. If ‘‘ Henry V.” is not 
‘* the least interesting work of Shakespeare’s maturity,” 
as a sage has solemnly declared, it is a bad acting-play. 
Read the play as Shakespeare wrote it, dwelling lovingly 
upon the choruses, and it is seen to be one of the great 
things of literature, greatly and splendidly dramatic. 
The speeches of King Harry stir you like a trumpet. 
There is no more moving and humorous passage in all 
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Shakespeare than the immortal words in which Dame 
Quickly tells of the death of Falstaff. The shogging off 
from East Cheape and sailing from Southampton, the 
Dauphin and his horse, the rich humanity of the camp, 
Fluellen and his friends, the assault upon the breach, 
Pistol and the French prisoner—how excellent are they 
all, to name these only! But put them on the stage, 
and what a compromise we must make with our ideal ! 
The piece must be rearranged, and much omitted, and 
Mr. Benson omits the choruses. The action must be 
concentrated, and, being brought to the test of presenta- 
tion, seems huddled and unsatisfactory. Worst of all— 
and this applies to all Shakespearian reproductions— 
certain old familiar faces seen in the person of living actors 
are robbed of the charm with which our partial fancy 
had invested them. Mr. Asche’s Pistol is being justly 
admired at this time, but what a horrid portent is Pistol 
seen in the flesh! ‘‘The best in their kind are but 
shadows, and the worst are no worse even if imagination 
mend them.” Such figures as Mr. Asche’s Pistol are as 
shadows, but they interfere terribly with the imagination. 

This may seem a very obvious general complaint and 
part of the contention of those who would keep Shake- 
speare ‘‘for the closet” and off the stage. But we think 
that there is more to be said for it than usual, in the case 
of ‘Henry V.” Quite apart from the common difficulty 
which we feel on seeing the vague beloved figures of our 
fancy replaced by people different—that very difficulty 
which must beset the artists who illustrate books—‘‘ Henry 
V.” seems to us a play which loses by being acted. 

Put on in the little private theatre which each of us 
carries in his brain-box, the piece ‘‘ goes” tremendously. 
Put on at the Lyceum or anywhere else, and the poetry 
and power whereof it is compact may not be realised. If 
much remains, much has evaporated—much that was 
priceless. In Shakespeare’s pages That lies, and may no 
more be transferred to the boards than the natural magic 
of the Great Unknown from the chapters of ‘‘ Guy Man- 
nering.” Thus Mr. Bensonis in no wise to blame, barring 
the omission of the choruses perhaps, if his laudable and 
plucky revival leaves us interested, but cold. Where Mr. 
Benson does come under fire, so to say, is in the acting. 
His King Hal is an eminently reasoned, careful, deliberate 
piece of work, but it is not King Hal. The Imp of Fame 
should send the blood to your head, as Mr. Benson does 
not. He interests you in an ascetic, thoughtful monarch 
born out of due time to a noisy prominence, who goes 
through with his barbarous business with infinite courage 
and a capital pretence of liking it. He is admirable in 
the scene with Scrope and the other traitors, and, later, in 
the vigil before Agincourt. In the first you can feel the 
effort it costs him to turn from the disgraced lords, 
imploring a look as they pass to their punishment ; and, if 
he had more such opportunities, Mr. Benson’s King Harry 
might rank with the best. But so long as the part remains 
one of splendid declamation Mr. Benson’s physique and 
temperament will remain too subtle for the task. For 
this is a case of knock or nothing, and Mr. Benson does 
not ‘‘knock” his audience. The other actors were more 
happily fitted, and all, in fact, are admirable. This is the 
mark of Mr. Benson’s management, which augurs well 
for his Shakespearian season, that he has an aversion 
from star parts and the limelight concentrated on the 
leading actor. If one is to call names at all, it must be to 
single Mr. G. R. Weir for his admirably natural and 
humorous Fluellen. Mr. Weir brings to London a great 
provincial reputation for his Shakespearian clowns. 

‘*His Excellency the Governor,” revived at the Cri- 
terion, is as excellent fun as ever. It is, indeed, cheerful 
to be reminded that we possess a Captain Marshall, whose 
skill in farcical romance is so distinguished. Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier takes Mr. Allan Aynesworth’s place in ‘‘ His 
Excellency,” Miss Gertrude Elliott Miss Nellie Thorne’s, 
and we find each delightful, though, as the old guard of 
the Emperor said, protesting his loyalty to the king, 
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‘sans oublier l’autre.” Mr. Boucicault endears Mr. 
Baverstock to us as at the Court, and Miss Irene Van- 
brugh remains the most fascinating member of the human 
race. ¥.. B. 


MUSIC OF THE WEEK 


From the spectacular point of view, at all events, the 
biggest musical event of the week was the great War 
Concert at Covent Garden on Thursday, when Madame 
Patti, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and others gave of their best to 
a gorgeous audience in aid of the officers’ wives and 
families. But the programme was almost devoid of any 
work which could by any effort of imagination conceivably 
be regarded as appropriate. Except for the patriotic airs 
and National Anthem at the end, it was just the ordinary 
commonplace programme of operatic selections, trivial 
violin solos, and the like. The obvious comment is, how 
vastly differently this sort of thing would have been managed 
in France or Germany! Yet in each case the programme 
would have been characteristic of the race. It is humili- 
ating to reflect that our nondescript entertainment was 
characteristic too. 

Mr. Ysaye has been appearing again at a Popular 
Concert, and astonishing all hearers once more by the 
wonderful beauty of his playing. But when he has figured 
in the unwonted +ré/e of quartet leader at a classical 
concert his choice of pieces has not been too felicitous. 
Mendelssohn’s quartet in E minor is a delightful composi- 
tion in its way, as all musicians must allow, but it is 
hardly the sort of work which a master who took his 
calling seriously would choose wherein to display his 
powers as first violin—admirably enough as it may be 
adapted to display them in their virtuoso aspect. It was 
in truth amusing to read at this time of day the absurdly 
rhapsodic character of the programme analyst’s comments 
on the work—penned obviously many years ago, when 
Mendelssohn’s music stood for so much more than it does 
to-day. The principal theme of the first movement, we 
were told, ‘floats upon” an ‘‘ exquisitely undulative 
passage ” like ‘‘a form of beauty on the heaving waters.” 
The second melody is ‘‘even more beautiful.” The slow 
movement is ‘fan inspiration.” The intermezzo is ‘‘ one 
of the most original, piquant, and irresistible” of scherzi. 
And so on, and soon. We still say this sort of thing of 
course when occasion arises—but no longer of Men- 
delssohn. His compositions have ceased to appeal to 
us to this extent. Yet it is we who have changed, 
not they. Their merits to-day are what they always 
were when they stirred our fathers to such flights 
of eloquence as those quoted. Their form remains as 
faultless, their finish as perfect, their elevation and re- 
finement of feeling as incontestable. We have passed 
beyond them, that is all. To-day we moderns unite 
in worshipping at other shrines. It is uncomfortable to 
feel that time may reverse our judgments as disrespectfully 
in the one case as in the other. 

Leaving the popular concert before its appointed 
end, it was pleasant to turn in for a brief space at 
St. Anne’s, Soho, where throughout the present month 
Mr. E. H. Thorne is continuing his excellent series 
of Bach organ recitals. It is of course deplorable 
enough that amateurs should be so seldom afforded the 
opportunity of cultivating their acquaintance with Bach’s 
organ music. Why, for instance, should such a thing as 
an organ solo be unknown in the case of the ‘‘ Pops” at 
St. James’s Hall? The absurdity of playing pianoforte 
‘* derangements ” of Bach’s organ works at these concerts 
has been often enough pointed out. Anyhow those 
thousands of alleged Bach lovers who kept away from Mr. 
Thorne’s recital missed some admirable performances of 
truly noble music. I only heard the great fugue in the 
Doric mode and the Toccata which serves as its prelude ; 
but this was much. Next Saturday sees the last of these 
recitals, H. A. S. 
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COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


99 Belgrave Square, S.W. 


I GAVE a children’s party last week. It was a most exhausting 
entertainment. It began at 4 P.M. and lasted till nearly midnight. 
At least I thought it must have been midnight, though somebody 
said it was only 9.30 P.M. when the door closed on my last 
infantine guest. I am sure I took more exercise in those few 
hours than I usually take in a week, and I wonder how many 
miles of ground I covered as I pranced wildly round the room 
with little boys hanging frantically on to my skirts under the 
delusion that they were dancing, or running energetically round a 
row of chairs to the tune of a waltz which you know will stop with 
alarming abruptness just when you are not prepared for it. 

People have such different ideas about children’s parties. Some 
people have them ina crush, and ply them with champagne and 
every sort of unwholesomeness calculated to make them Jd/asé long 
before they attain years of discretion. Others invite them as an 
excuse for collecting their elders. A lot of flirtation and a little 
dancing form the order of the day, and the children are remem- 
bered only when they get in the way of the “grown-ups,” who 
tumble over them and then describe them as “little nuisances.” 

I should never have known what sort of a party to give, nor, 
indeed, would I ever have dreamt of giving one at all if it had 
not been for Babs. As it was given in her honour, I thought I 
had better follow her instructions in the matter, for she is an 
experienced party-giver. She is also my niece ; her real name is 
Barbara, and her age is seven. You see my brother has gone to 
the war ; his wife followed him out in the next ship, and Babs, as 
a matter of course, was deposited on my doorstep with a nurse, a 
birdcage, a cat, and several wondrous woolly animals (luckily 
mechanical), Ever since she was our bridesmaid two years ago, 
Babs has looked upon Carlton and me as her especial property. 
She steadily persists in calling us to this day ¢he bride and bride- 
groom, the definite article being an appellation of much honour, 
whilst she has a lofty scorn for all subsequent weddings at which 
she has officiated. She behaved on that celebrated occasion with 
the admirable equanimity she invariably displays. In the middle 
of the Bishop’s address I heard a loud sneeze and felt a tug at my 
train. Babs is always punctilious. She had been instructed in 
no circumstances to leave go of that train. But it was a big 
pocket handkerchief. 

Soon after her arrival here she intimated that she had not 
given her usual Christmas party this year, and that it was very 
hard on little girls whose papas went to the war not to be able to 
have parties. I agreed, and it was settled that we should give 
one, strictly limited to children whose fathers were at the front. 
I consulted her on every detail of the entertainment, which pleased 
her vastly and relieved me of much anxiety. Besides, I derived a 
great deal of information with regard to entertaining. First and 
foremost, it was impressed upon Carlton that on his presence 
depended the success of the proceedings, and, above all, he must 
be “funny.” Houses where the papas did not appear, or if they did 
appear were not funny, were not nearly as popular as those where 
they do. In vain did Carlton plead exemption, his presence was 
needed in the House of Lords, business engagements, &c. Babs 
remained inexorable, and finally dissolved into tears, which, of 
course, meant that Carlton gave in and consented to put in an 
appearance at tea-time. 

When the eventful afternoon arrived, Babs and I awaited our 
guests in the library. Babs had on a new dress, of which she 
was supremely conscious. Children love new clothes, and always 
take care that everybody else shall know they are new. I think 
the martyrdom of poverty begins as soon as two little girls start 
comparing frocks, and the ostentation of the richer makes the 
poorer child feel the iron in her soul for the first time. Children 
can suffer acutely over their clothes, a fact so few parents seem to 
realise. 

The formality of the opening proceedings was, indeed, alarming. 
Lady Wilmington’s little girls were the first to arrive. They 
take so absurdly after their mother. I never can get on with Lady 
Wilmington. They clutched each other's hands nervously and 
wriggled sideways on to a chair, from which they glared at me 
with large critical eyes. It was so embarrassing. Babs remained 
tightly glued to my side. Ina shrill voice she announced, “My 
papa has gone to fight.” “Our papa has deen in a fight,” replied 
the two little Wilmingtons. Babs, feeling deservedly crushed by this 
expression of superior military experience on Lord Wilmington’s 
part, looked at me. I squeezed her hand sympathetically. You 
see I have tried to make conversation with Lady Wilmington. A 
pause followed, which was broken by Babs remarking with pride, 
“T have a pocket in my new dress.” I knew she would get on to 
clothes. The little Wilmingtons were nonplussed, for they had no 
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pockets. Babs scored this time. I was getting alarmed, for 
further amenities were evidently out of the question. Luckily at 
this juncture reinforcements arrived in the shape of the Ravens- 
court boys gorgeously attired in the white satin suits they wore at 
Lady Mabel’s wedding last week. Babs climbed down from the 
sofa and embraced the elder affectionately. The younger she 
completely ignored. He looked disappointed and said it was 
horrid being the younger, “ Ravenscourt got all the attention.” 
He was on the verge of tears when I kissed him vigorously and 
told him I always liked younger sons best. I wondered if Babs 
knew the elder would be the biggest match in England when he 
came of age. I should not be surprised if it had got about 
even in the nurseries of London. And Babs is a shocking fiirt 
already, and means to take Society by storm. Only yesterday 
I caught her with a bath towel trailing from the back of her 
pinafore, going through a mock Court presentation and smirking 
with satisfaction at the sight of herself in the glass. 

About twenty-five children mustered for tea, which was a 
great meal. Carlton made a succes fou as a humourist, and 
every remark of his was greeted with vociferous applause. So 
different to his speeches in the House—poor dear! Tea over, a 
small boy, getting uproarious, began to caper around the room 
shouting, “I’m Kruger!” The entire force promptly knocked 
him down. The Boer representative rubbed himself rather rue- 
fully and would most certainly have begun to cry if he had not been 
afraid of being laughed at by the girls. As it was, none of them 
would dance with him, so he had to content himself, like the Irish 
members, with obstructing the progress of the party. 

On the whole, our party was a great success, and all the 
children enjoyed themselves so much that only three remembered 
to tell me so—a great compliment, because had they all said so, 
their manners would have been too polite for sincerity. Babs 
was charmed. She wanted another next day. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


‘““THE CHAPLAIN OF ‘ PUNCH’ ” 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


I OBSERVE that on the cover of last week’s Outlook I figure as 
“The Chaplain of Punch,” and in a too-flattering paragraph of a 
few months back you conferred the same title on me. To prevent 
misunderstanding, I had better explain that the office is an 
imaginary one, humorously invented, if I remember aright, at 
Mr. Punch’s ‘‘house-warming” last year. To judge from certain 
letters, requests for “interviews,” &c., some people have taken the 
idea seriously. It is true that I am, and have been for between 
seven and eight years, an “outside” contributor to Mr. Punch’s 
columns. Now and then one meets people who seem horrified by 
the fact ; personally writing for Punch, as a relaxation after hard 
parish work, seems to me a hobby for a country parson as harm- 
less as, and a good deal more profitable than, collecting butterflies 
or breeding rabbits. But I am no more Mr. Punch’s chaplain 
than, let us say, the Archbishop of Canterbury would be “ chaplain 
to the 77es” if he wrote a weekly article for that journal. 

Pardon my troubling you with this purely personal explanation. 
Only a portion even of my literary work is frivolous, and I have a 
horror of figuring in the public eye as a sort of clerical buffoon, 
who neglects his sacred duties in order to perpetrate humorous 
literature. ANTHONY C. DEANE. 

Gnosall, Stafford: February 19. 


A CO-OPERATIVE FORWARD MOVEMENT 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


The inevitable postponement of National Old-Age Pensions 
and other legislative domestic reforms makes it doubly incumbent 
to devise and support practical non-State-aided schemes for pro- 
moting the self-reliance and independence of our people. For 
this leaders—inventive, broad-minded, and sympathetic—are 
needed ; men who are not only not afraid of new ideas, but who 
seek and welcome their aid in solving the novel problems arising 
in each social epoch. 

It is superfluous at this time of day to commend the one-time 
unpopular methods of co-operation, which in the domains of pro- 
duction and distribution have conduced so greatly to the welfare 
of the industrial community. The latest scheme of co-operative 
self-help is its application to democratic finance. The resultant 
advantages which the widespread establishment of people’s co- 
operative banks on sound lines would confer have been pointed 
out for some while, and illustrated by the record of their mar- 
vellous moral and material success on the Continent. But the 
conservative nature of the masses, and the apathy or indifference 
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of their natura! leaders in the middle and upper classes, have 
hitherto operated against extension commensurate with their 
potential value. 

In Ireland, thanks to the untiring energy of Mr. Horace 
Plunkett and his colleagues, they find acceptance better than any 
other form of co-operation. In the rest of the kingdom their 
number can be counted on one’s fingers. Yet the money-lending 
vampire plies his unholy trade amongst the poor, no less than 
amidst their social superiors ; exacting an even more exorbitant 
tribute from the needy costermonger, dairyman, fisherman, market- 
gardener, or small holder, than from his gilded victims. 

No law will be half as effective in clipping his claws as the 
formation and good management of these voluntary mutual credit 
societies, 

Working-men’s education and environment, however, preclude 
the exhibition of much power of initiative, though like Tommy 
Atkins they will go anywhere if properly led. A Central Associas 
tion under the chairmanship of Mr. R. A. Yerburgh, M.P., has 
been established to spread information and organise the move- 
ment, and the need of volunteers to encourage their humbler 
neighbours along this path of economic reform is pressingly 
apparent. HENRY C, DEVINE, 

Co-operative Banks Association, 

5 Old Queen Street, Westminster. 


CONSCRIPTION 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


The question of conscription is in the air. Adults have not 
got used to the idea. Some form of it seems to be inevitable. 
Had we begun twenty-five years ago, by the compulsory training 
of every male child to physical exercises, the use of arms, 
equitation, and the elements of the art of warfare generally, paying 
proper attention at the same time to the requirements of our Navy, 
we should have by this time little or no feeling of repugnance to 
the idea. It is one, and undoubtedly not the least, of the duties 
pertaining to citizenship to take a share in the defence of the 
Empire. CIVITAS. 

Secunderabad, Deccan, India : January 26, 


[But anything in the nature of Continental conscription is not 
for England—not yet at least, and we hope never.—ED.] 


BELGIUM AND THE WAR 
To the Editor of THE OvTLOOK 


There is just now to be seen in the Rue de la Montagne, Brussels, 
an exhibition which two or three years ago caused considerable 
amusement in the Strand. It consists of two cardboard figures in 
the window of a shop, which all day long engage in mortal combat 
in a manner recalling the best traditions of the prize ring. The 
legend, written in large letters, runs, ‘The Anglo-Transvaalian 
Combat,” and the fight is so life-like that it is not to be wondered 
at that at mid-day the street is almost impassable at this point. 
Which of the two combatants is John Bull, and which the stolid 
Dutchman, it would be difficult to say; sometimes one fighter 
secures the advantage, and sometimes the other, and the bystanders 
cheer each impartially. 

The entertainment serves to illustrate the feeling of the Belgian 
people towards England. In Great Britain it is generally thought 
that the headquarters of Dr. Leyds is thoroughly Anglophobe, but 
this is very far from being the case. The Belgian people do, it is 
true, consider that the war is an unjust one, undertaken by 
England to gratify her love of greed, and to exploit the diamond 
nines rather than relieve the grievances of the Outlanders. Mr. 
Chamberlain, in particular, is specially held up to odium, and his 
personal ambition is thought to have made him insensible to all 
real considerations of right and wrong. This Belgian petition to 
Mr. McKinley to use his influence to bring the war to an end by 
means of arbitration, this petition had received by February 3 
110,000 signatures, and more are being added every day. Collec- 
tions are moreover made in the streets and cafés on behalf of the 
Boers. But the animus against England does not extend outside 
the limits of the Transvaal question. The country remembers 
that England rendered it her moral support at the time of the 
Revolution of 1830, when Belgium separated from Holland, and 
chose a King for herself, of her own liking, instead of the Dutch- 
man who had ruled her hitherto. It is true that at that date the 
Revolution was mainly fomented by the French “ Outlanders,” 
who, after the Napoleonic wars, settled in Antwerp, Brussels, and 
other towns, and this fact must be borne in mind in considering 
the whole question of Belgian feeling towards Eng!and. 

The Belgian people are a phlegmatic race, like the Dutch, and 
they have allowed the French element to become all-paramount 
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in the country. French is the official language of the land, 
and nearly all the Court and Government positions are held by 
Frenchmen, but the fact remains that the Flemish do not like the 
French. They tolerate them, and, lacking the initiative to oust 
them, they leave things as they are. But England, and the 
English, are at heart loved by the Flemish people, and if a war 
were to break out to-morrow between France and England the 
Flemish inhabitants of Belgium—the natives of the country— 
would support England by every means in their power. They 
think she is acting wrongly towards the Boers, but, in other 
respects, the Belgian people respect and love Great Britain. 
Brussels : February 3. J. H. VINEs. 


‘*BEWARE OF ENTRANCE ”—&c. 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


The enclosed extract from the end of the 4th Chapter of 
Elphinstone’s “ Rise of British Power in the East” may interest 
your readers as applying to recent doings in South Africa :— 


The English were averse to entering on wars,... and 
had no readiness at adapting themselves to new situations. 
It was not until they were roused by opposition and by 
national rivalry that they engaged heartily in the contest and 
exerted all their faculties to succeed. When this was once 
done, they showed a stubborn and determined spirit which 
carried them, through good and bad fortune, to the final 
establishment of their empire. . . 


London, E.C. ADELAIDE. 


RECONSTRUCTION AT WHITEHALL 
Zo the Editor of THk OUTLOOK 


Were it suggested to the average Briton that the War Office 
should be reformed by a Committee on which its own members 
were in a majority, he would simply scoff at the idea. That is 
precisely, however, what is taking place in that motley con- 
glomeration of educational officialdom whose short title is the 
Education Department. A carefully packed Committee is con- 
sidering the reconstruction of the new office, as laid down by the 
Act of last year. There is good reason to believe, unless they 
are speedily pulled up, they will perpetrate a more gigantic job 
than anything that has been engineered in Pall Mall. 

One of the main objects of last year’s Act was to get rid of 
the incubus of the Science and Art Department, which was ruin- 
ing the general education in our smaller grammar schools with its 
unfair bounty on science and its peddling system of payments 
by results. We now hear the Department will not only be pre- 
served intact, but its powers over these unfortunate schools will 
be stiffened. This means the death-knell of such literary culture 
as still survives in these schools. 

Truly the contrast is a piquant one. At the present time we 
want more ability than ever to run the empire; and the irre- 
sponsible mandarins at Whitehall, in whose hands the destiny of 
national education lies, are calmly handing over half the secondary 
schools in the country to a department whose incompetence is 
notorious, and consecrating their remaining energies to creating a 
few more sinecures for “ born-tired ” officials. 

EDUCATIONALIST, 


THE HARD CASE OF THE ASSISTANT MASTER 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


I have been much interested in the correspondence that has 
appeared in your columns on the above subject, and, as one who 
has had long experience in Secondary education, I can confirm 
every word that has been written, 

As M. A. very truly puts it in your issue of the 3rd inst., “ No 
one who knew all the facts would take to teaching now if he could 
find anything else to do.” The only exception to this sweeping 
statement (and this is of such small extent that it may very well 
be left out of account) is the case of a public-school man who, after 
taking his degree at Oxford or Cambridge, may be offered a post 
in his old school. In this case he may get perhaps £200 or so to 
begin with, with a fair prospect of obtaining a boarding house, 
out of which large profits may be made, within a reasonable 
number of years. But, as things are now, there is practically no 
chance for a man who has, as it were, served his apprenticeship in 
some grammar school to get a post in a public school, no matter 
how good may be the testimonials as to teaching, &c., that he 
may possess, A cricket, or boating, “blue,” with a very moderate 
degree, is better than a first-class in classics or mathematics com- 
bined with the utmost efficiency in teaching, discipline, &c. 

Matters have indeed come to such a pass, owing to the “craze 
for athletics,” as “Liber” puts it in his letter, that it does not 
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require any great amount of imagination to suppose the time come 
when it will be openly admitted that the “games master” is of 
more importance than the classical or mathematical master. 

It is easy to understand why men take to teaching just after 
leaving college. They see that they can immediately. put their 
knowledge to practical account ; the hours are not too long, and 
there is plenty of time for exercise. They do not reflect that in ten 
years’ time they will have to be contented with the same salary as 
they obtain when they are mere amateurs, and that in twenty years’ 
time they may count themselves lucky if they get even as much, or if 
they can even obtain a post at all. You readers may say: “ But 
by that time a man should have obtained a Headmastership if he 
is worth his salt.” This does not follow, as may easily be seen 
when the endowed schools given in Whitaker are counted up. 

One of the worst features, however, of the profession is that 
those who have been “through the mill” themselves, and have 
been lucky enough (not necessarily deserving enough) to obtain a 
Headmastership, do not seem to have learnt any sympathy with 
their less fortunate brethren, as is clearly proved by the well- 
known Grantham case of about a year ago, when, on the appoint- 
ment of a new Headmaster, the whole of the old staff was 
summarily dismissed. In such a state of things I can only repeat 
to those thinking of adopting teaching as a permanent profession 
the immortal advice of Puach—“ Don't !” W. F. D. 


‘““THE ENGLISH ART’”’ 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


There seem to be so many versions of the verse given by your 
contributor that I venture to give still another, sent me by a friend, 
corroborating the sense of the one I gave before :— 


“ La peinture a Vhuile, 
C’est bien difficile ; 
Mais la peinture 4 l’eau, 
C’est bien plus beau.” 


Twenty years ago the French had not wakened up to the beauties 

and difficulties of “ aquarelle,” so the variations I have given may 

be amendments of the older versions given by your contributor 

and Mr. Alfred Nutt. GARDEN G. SMITH. 
Golfers’ Club, S.W. 


[We regret to be compelled by pressure on our space to hold 
over many letters on various matters of public interest.—ED. ] 
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“T AM WELL CONTENT” 


SHE stood upon the heights alone, a woman strong and 
beautiful ; the mighty mother of a race of mighty men. 

At her feet stretched the smiling country, a silent 
mystery of greens and greys, bathed in summer sun. 
Round her sparkled the silver of moving waters, and far 
away against the grey blue of the horizon rose the distant 
outlines of other lands... . 

Alone she stood in the isolation of her pride ; alone, 
yet glorying in her loneliness. She looked over the wide 
billowing lands, here streaked with the silver of the water- 
ways, there pierced by the straight gleam of the steel- 
ways. She looked on the quiet villages hidden in the 
sheltering shadows of the hills; on the white farms set 
in the midst of the meadows and the cornfields; on the 
dark impenetrable mists which hung low, where the great 
teeming cities lie. . . . And further yet she looked across 
the gleaming waters, whereon great dim shapes of ships 
rose and fell and moved, away to the far outlines of those 
other lands where people dwelt who were her kin. .. . 
And all these things were hers. . . . Then in the satis- 
faction of her soul, and in the glory of these her great 
possessions, she said unto herself, like one drugged with 
sweet dreams, ‘‘ Lo, I am well content !” 

Then the shadow of a small white cloud fast scudding 
through the sky fell on her where she stood. She 
turned uneasily and looked. 

From behind the bare, jagged rocks—a stranger. A 
silent figure, tall of stature, pale and stern of feature, 
with eyes grey cold like steel, and raiment the colour of 
the earth when it is dry and parched for rain. As he 
drew nearer, so the deep shadow which lay about his feet 
stretched out, long and dark over all the country, like the 
shadow of a thunder-cloud. He stood beside her, and 
as she looked into his face dim, dreadful memories of 
past pain arose within her. . . . 

He spoke, and his voice was as the muffled echo of all 
the wordless misery of the world. 

‘*] demand,” he said. 

‘* What?” she asked, and the word fell from her lips 
heavily, as a single drop of water from a height; but 
even as she spoke she knew his answer, and her soul 
ached within her because of that which was coming upon 
her. 

‘‘Thy peace of mind,” he said. She looked at him 
with wide-open eyes, in which dumb misery dawned. 

** The pick of all the men that live within thy lands ; 
the men that are perfect in limb, the men that are perfect 
in eye, the men in the splendid vigour of youth and 
strength—all these I do demand. Their lives shall be 
mine to lose or to waste or to use as my will only shall 
direct.” 

She shivered, but answered not a word ; he spoke on, 
slowly, without pause. 

“‘The light of thy women’s eyes, the joy of their 
hearts, the love of their lives; those whom they love, 
more precious each to each than life itself. . . .” 

And still she said no word, only her hands were tightly 
clenched. 

And he: ‘I come to ungear the wheels of thy com- 
merce, to silence the whirl of machines, to cause gold to 
run waste like a stream whose dam a great storm has 
burst. I come to make desolate homes, and dead ashes 
to lie grey on the hearth, and flame to burn brightly no 
more. I demand of the children their sires, of the mothers 
their sons, of the bride her beloved ; and over all the land 
my shadow shall lie heavy because of those who will go 
out and come not back again. .. .” He paused. 

She stood before him motionless. And back through 
the deep caverns of her memories of past years she heard 
again the far sound of his voice, which in the great dark 
days of old had asked these things of her. . . . And in 
her nostrils was the airless, acrid smell of battle, and in 
her mouth the bitter, thirsty taste of salt tears swallowed 
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by one too proud tocry. ... And round her head she 
seemed to hear the swirl of wide wings, as of dead souls 
rushing by, shrilling faint cries of trave deeds done in the 
old dark days, which yet were very great... . And as 
she stood her pride of possession fell from her, and she 
awoke as from a dream, and proudly she flung back her 
head, the head she had never bowed, for there arose in 
her a pride greater still, as she remembered that which, 
in the days of sunshine, she had forgotten. She looked 
in the pale face of the stranger unflinchingly. 

‘* Take,” she said... . 

‘*T take,” he said, ‘‘ but taking, I give, and greater 
than all 1 can take is what I will give back to thee. Back 
to thy men I will give their manhood, that in peace had 
been nearly lost ; and strength and endurance and sacrifice 
again shall be theirs; and great as thy sons were of old, 
so shall they be again. . . . And thy women shall be their 
equals, loving unceasingly, giving ungrudgingly.... 
This will I give thee and more.” 

He stretched his hand over the country. She marked 
a strange change where the land lay shadowed in dark- 
ness. But clouds had arched over the sea, so that its 
dividing-line was there no more, and the land at her feet 
and the dim outlines of those other lands now merged one 
into the other in a great United Land. And she heard 
coming from far away a whisper growing ever louder, 
ever sweeter, a sound more wonderful than any sound on 
earth, of million voices calling ‘‘ Mother” to her as she 
sat upon the heights. 

And he said: ‘‘In the sunshine were they but part of 
thee, but because my shadow hath fallen, now are they 
one with thee.” 

Then she trembled and asked him :— 

‘* Who art thou that, taking great things, canst give 
yet greater, and why hast thou come?” 

And he, in a voice very strong, yet very tender, 
answered her :— 

‘*T am War the Purifier. 
time.” 

Then, though the darkness lay heavily over her great 
Empire, England looked into the eyes of War, and speak- 
ing steadfastly, as one who is awake and dreams no more, 
she said :— 

‘* Lo, I am well content.” 


I am come because it was 


Eva ANSTRUTHER. 


LETTERS OF A BOOK-TASTER 


The Loopbole, bhedglep, near Paternoster Row : 
February 23, 1900. 


My DEAR FANNY,—Hark! There’s a poor wight in distress : 
what is he saying? He is asking: “Is there nothing for me to 
do now except to be happy?” In a play full of paradoxes such 
an observation might pass unnoticed ; but in Mr. George Moore’s 
Bending of the Bough (1) it has all the significance of a serious 
utterance. It would be idle for me to go into the dreadful con- 
troversy why this bloated London, whence I write to you, is a 
shelter from which the dramatic artist recoils in disgust. I can 
only say that it is difficult to imagine any audience, not composed 
of /iterati, departing from a representation of Mr. Moore’s play 
with that contagion of admiring loquacity upon them which alone 
secures the visit of good King Mob. We are introduced to 
the corporation of a seaside town whose plain duty it is to insist 
on the fulfilment of a monetary obligation on the part of another 
town called Southhaven. But Jasper Dean (not Ulick Dean, f 
am thankful to say), the alderman, on whom, by right of his 
magnetic personality, devolves the chief responsibility of pressing 
the claim, suffers his domestic interest to draw him, open-eyed, 
away from his post. Nemesis, who is quite a well-bred person in 
this nineteenth century, seems to smile at him with not unkindly 
contempt. In the person of Kirwan, a fellow-alderman whose 
ideas he had imbibed, she simply assents to his happiness, and 
bids him “be a success in what the world calls success.” The 
comedy scores, inasmuch as it faithfully sets before us some arid 
types of town councillor. Thespis is clad by Mr. Moore in the 
very vesture of the vestry, and all the time you hear the puppets 
talking you have to say to yourself, to enforce your attention : 
“ There is moral significance in this. This is as important as any 
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happenings in Camelot.” And let us concede that poor mobbed 
Kirwan is verily a knight-errant and worthy of a heart-throb. 
For the rest, the comedy (just produced in Dublin) should be 
seen rather than read, though I hesitate to commit you to the 
tender mercies of the Irish Sea. 

From Mr. Moore’s vestrymen to the romantic figures conjured 
up by the late G. J. Whyte-Melville is a farcry. For the very 
antithesis to “The Bending of the Bough” you need only read 
the description of Gerard Ainslie’s “thrilling drama” in The White 
Rose (2). Alas! it belongs to the bad order of story which kills off 
the inconvenient wife to make room for “my darling.” ’Tis the 
English refuge from the /‘a‘son—this butchery : it means well ; let 
us not be hard on it. And besides there is good hunting in the 
novel. As you know, the gallant novelist, who served his country 
in the Crimean war, had a passion for hunting, which cost him his 
life in 1878. And Holmby House (3) with charming irrelevance 
starts with an admirable description of a fox hunt. ’Tis a brave 
book with something of the suspense which lent “ The Gladiators ” 
its fearful interest. King Charles on the scaffold is a figure that 
even now discovers the Jacobite in every hot-blooded boy, and a 
beautiful heroine begging at Cromwell’s feet for the life of her 
lover is not a “played out” Caucasian, even in this cynical age. 
But that you should read romances with a grain of salt is, perhaps, 
proved by the description of Pym in //o/mby House (ch. xi.), as “a 
busy voluptuary, one who combined in his own person the two 
most hardened of all characters—the professed politician and the 
confirmed sensualist,” whereas the historian Green says “ the grace 
and gaiety of his social tone, even when the care and weight of 
public affairs were bringing him to his grave, gave rise to a 
hundred silly scandals among the prurient Royalists.” But all 
deductions made, Whyte- Melville furnishes very agreeable reading, 
and Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. are to be congratulated for intro- 
ducing him to the younger generation in so attractive a guise. 

In writing of reissues I must not forget the fifth volume of 
Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co.’s new edition of the works of 
Charlotte Bronté and her sisters. You know that 1 am seldom 
enamoured of introductions, but nothing could be better than that 
contributed by Mrs. Humphry Ward to this volume (4). It is full 
of a reasonable admiration, a womanly sympathy. “ The peculiar 
force of Emily’s work,” writes Mrs, Ward, “lies in the fact that it 
represents the grafting of a European tradition [7.e. the German 
romanticism of Hoffmann and others] upon a mind already richly 
stored with English and local reality, possessing at command a 
style at once strong and simple, capable both of homeliness and 
magnificence.” Quotation is the great trap of inferior critics ; but 
Mrs. Ward stands the test. Personally, the reading of ‘ Wuther- 
ing Heights” years ago was to me a splendid nightmare, at the 
end of which the dying Heathcliff’s perpetual smile of eerie 
happiness flickered in my mind for days. For a curious realisa- 
tion of the fearful charm—the ev¢icement—of sheer cruelty, Emily 
and Charlotte Bronté stand apart. I could give reasons, but 
refrain. A reproduction of the portrait of Emily Bronté, con- 
tained in a family group painted by Branwell Bronté, serves as 
frontispiece to this volume. 

It is by a mere accident that the last book I have to describe 
to you this week is Mr. Harold E. Gorst’s Zar/ of Beaconsfield (5 ) 
We have all been waiting till we are tired for Lord Rowton’s 
official Life, and I think it would have amused the saturnine 
author of “ Vivian Grey” to know that many of his admirers were 
driven to read about him in the vastly entertaining, but very bitter 
Life by Mr. T. P. O’Connor. Mr. Gorst—whose biography is an 
able piece of work—approaches his subject with a sincere admira- 
tion for the policy which he initiated. “He was not only the 
greatest party leader of modern times, but he was, perhaps, the 
greatest leader of the House of Commons who ever sat within the 
walls of Parliament.” Thus Mr. Gorst in his closing paragraph, 
and I remember the warm tribute paid to his navigation of his 
Reform Bill by Mr. White, late Doorkeeper to the House 
of Commons, with whom—Liberal in politics though Mr. White 
was—Disraeli liked to chat. “Rare Ben” was Mr. White’s 
playful name for him, and when I think of Disraeli, I like to think 
ef his matchless political novels, his wealth of phrase, his artistry. 
“What are we here for but to achieve fame?” he once said to 
Mr. Bright, according to Mr. McCarthy’s account (I quote from 
memory). And acting was undeniably Disraeli’s great forte. Nor 
does that admission forbid his claim to greatness as a servant of 
his country. For by surfaces and “effects” are nations judged 
before the world. It will, I believe, be still generally allowed 
that his baiting of Peel was unworthy of his genius, although Mr. 
Gorst properly points out that his now famous letter of September 5, 
1841, does not go so far as to sue for office. But his Parlia- 
mentary courage, which Mr. Gladstone said he had never seen 
excelled, showed clearly enough that what he did he did from an 
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intellectual plan. He was a law unto himself, and he must have 
confused old Carlyle when the only notice he took of the hard 
things the Chelsea sage said of him—including the delicious 
phrase, “a superlative Hebrew conjurer spell-binding all the great 
lords, great parties, great interests of England .. . and leading 
them by the nose like helpless mesmerised somnambukst cattle” 
—was to offer him the Grand Cross of the Bath and a pension. 
Carlyle refused, but was touched. As for Disraeli’s humour, the 
air is still full of it. “It was impossible to tell from Disraeli’s 
face the disposition of his mind. He sat upon the front bench 
with an impassive, emotionless face that seemed to possess 
the rigidity of wood.” I cannot resist the impulse to tell you one 
anecdote of the humorous effect of this impassivity. Gladstone 
had begun a speech thus: “The right honourable gentleman and 
his satellites——.” At that point Mr. Cardwell interrupted him, 
and when Mr. Gladstone resumed it was to say hesitatingly : 
“Mr. Speaker, as I was—saying—to the House.” The rest I 
will give in Mr. Gorst’s own words. “There was a momentary 
pause of embarrassment. It was broken by a deep and inde- 
scribably calm utterance from the Treasury bench: an utterance 
that had almost the effect of ventriloquism. . . . ‘The satellites,’ 
prompted the voice. ... The House was absolutely convulsed 
for five minutes.” Ay, he was a rare man was Dizzy, for how rare 
is wit, and especially in the House !—Your omnivorous 
B. ROUSER. 

1. “The Bending of the Bough.” A Comedy in Five Acts. By George Moore. 
London: Unwin. 3s. 6d. net. 

2. ‘‘Holmby House: a Tale of Old Northamptonshire.” By G. J. Whyte- 
Melville. Illustrated by Lucy E. Kemp-Welch. London: Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d. 

3. ‘The White Rose.” By G. J. Whyte-Melville. Illustrated by S. E. Waller. 
London: Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d. 

4. ‘Wuthering Heights.” By Emily Bronté; and ‘‘Agnes Grey.” By Anne 
Bronté. With a Preface and Memoirs of both Authors by Charlotte Bronté, and an 


Introduction by Mrs. Humphry Ward. London: Smith, Elder. 6s. 
5. ‘The Earl of Beaconsfield.” By Harold E. Gorst. London: Blackie. 2s. 6d. 


REVIEWS 


SPAIN: MODERN AND ANCIENT 


“ Modern Spain (1788-1898).” By Martin A. S. Hume. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. sys. 

“A History of Spain from the Earliest Time to the Death of 
Ferdinand the Catholic.” By Ulick Ralph Burke, M.A. 
Second Edition. Edited, with additional Notes and an 
Introduction, by Martin A. S. Hume. 2 vols. London: 
Longman. 16s. 


THE striking ability shown by Major Hume as editor of the 
“Calendar of Spanish State Papers” has caused him to be recog- 
nised by all historical students as the leading authority on the 
subject which he has mage peculiarly his own. It may be doubted 
if he has any rival in precise knowledge or in mastery of elaborate 
detail, and his power of co-ordinating confused masses of facts, 
joined to his gift of picturesque narrative, makes the reading of his 
work a keen intellectual pleasure. If free to choose, he would 
doubtless prefer to write a book, as Mozart wrote “* Don Giovanni,” 
for himself and two or three friends. Fortunately he has taken 
into account the needs of the weaker brethren and, in his “ Modern 
Spain,” he has so combined scholarship with popular exposition 
that he has given us a model of what an historical manual should 
be. A writer, overflowing with information but limited by con- 
siderations of space, is always embarrassed in his choice of what 
to say and what to omit; and in the case of Spanish his- 
tory there is an additional difficulty owing to the diverse 
conditions which obtain in the loosely federated provinces 
that make up the kingdom. What applies to Catalufia scarcely 
applies at all to Galicia; what is true of Andalusia is posi- 
tively untrue of Navarra and Guiptizcoa; and, though these 
differences are less marked now than formerly, they still exist to 
hamper every historian of Spain. The skill with which Major 
Hume makes his way through these perplexing intricacies can 
scarcely be appreciated by any one who has not himself attempted 
a sketch of Peninsular history. He abounds in minutia, so that 
in a single page he condenses to the utmost pont , but his keen 
eye for essentials is unfailing, so that there is not a trivial or 
superfluous detail from beginning to end. His attitude is sympa- 


thetic without being partial ; his estimate of character and motive 
is admirably just ; and these rare qualities, eb-ious even in the 
treatment of recent events over which party hacks still rage and 


fume and storm, are conspicuous in a volume the like of which is 
not easily found. We should not care to say that we agreed with 
every judgment and opinion set down by Major Hume in over five 
hundred pages : his very independence forbids it. ut we should 
differ from him, if at all, with considerable hesitation, and with a 
plenary acknowledgment that his conclusions, put forward with 
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unfailing tact and judgment, are always probable in a very high 
degree. 

An excellent example of impartiality in difficult conditions is 
the treatment of Godoy. No Minister has ever undergone worse 
extremes of praise and censure, not to say flattery and execration ; 
and the execration has been distinctly overdone. He has been 
blamed for a policy which led up to war, and for a policy 
which ensured a peace; he has been blamed for being 
an “enemy of the people,” and for grinding down the great 
landlords and the Church. Major Hume holds the balance 
evenly, taking into account the fact that, when Godoy was menaced 
with a French invasion, he was hampered by the blunders of his 
predecessors, who had reduced the effective army to 36,000 men ; 
and the further fact that whatever Godoy did by day was undone 
by his rivals in the night. Godoy’s timid foreign policy, his time- 
serving and self-seeking, are censurable enough ; it is refreshing 
to find a writer whose sense of justice leads him to recognise 
Godoy’s care for commerce, education, domestic progress ; Godoy’s 
interest in letters and in the fine arts, his continuous struggle 
against belated, dull ecclesiasticism. Compare him with his 
successors in Ferdinand’s camaril/a, with Chamorro the water- 
carrier, or with Ugarte the errand-boy: and Godoy, with his many 
faults, appears as something almost like a statesman! It is not 
very easy to write with moderation upon the events of Ferdi- 
nand VII.’s disastrous reign, but Major Hume keeps his judicial 
calm in penning one of the most damning indictments ever drawn 
up against a monarch. In the same suave way he discountenances 
the grotesque idea, put about by ‘‘ Baskophils,” that the Basques 
were inclined to adopt a liberal policy till their reforming ardour 
was damped by the excesses of the French Revolution. 
The unquestionable fact is that the Basques were—as they still 
are, in spite of all abolitionary decrees—too closely attached to 
their own /ueros to pay any attention to questions of general 
politics, and that their fanatical bigotry caused them to regard all 
innovations as coming direct from the Evil One. The Basques 
are an interesting race, the spoiled children of philologists ; the 
pity is that their admirers should insist on claiming for them 
qualities and dispositions which they, with unimportant exceptions, 
hold in the deepest abhorrence. It is easy to gather that Major 
Hume has been an eye-witness of many later episodes described 
in his pages, and his intimate acquaintance with the secret history 
of the time and with the great personages who move across his 
stage lends light and colour and movement to his recital. If he 
ever ays aside his serenity, it is when he pauses to denounce the 
conduct of the Madrid aute canaille to Amadeo. His indignation 
is fully justified. One can only say in mitigation that Spain has 
paid for her folly to the uttermost farthing: she has had the 
government that she deserved. Major Hume’s survey is by no 
means limited to the struggles of the Ins and the Outs, the brawls 
of generals and rhetoricians. He traces the constitutional 
development of the country, and, in his examination of her com- 
mercial policy, achieves the impossible by throwing light on the 
dusky subject of Spanish finance. Moreover, he touches, briefly 
but judiciously, on every important figure in Spanish literature 
from Moratin to Valera, and thus completes the attraction of a 
book that is, in its own way, unique. 

To revise the work of a man who died but the other day 
is so very delicate a matter that we can only congratulate Major 
Hume on the finesse which he has shown in editing the late Mr. 
Burke's “ History of Spain,” a book which won considerable recogni- 
tion when it first appeared some five years ago. In many respects 
it was a mine of information, but its arrangement was exceed- 
ingly faulty, and the text was disfigured by a number of blazing 
oversights and inaccuracies which called for correction. In such 
a case it is a matter of individual judgment as to how far an editor 
may fairly go in the path of emendation. Major Hume has set 
to work with commendable caution, and in some instances we 
could almost wish that he had used the pruning-knife a little more 
vigorously ; but, if he errs at all, he errs on the right side of dis- 
cretion. He probably does not share his author's enthusiasm for 
Moorish civilisation, and he must have been sorely tempted 
to cancel whole paragraphs of discursive and rather flatulent 
eloquence. As it is, he has greatly improved the text in detail ; 
he has clarified it by placing much miscellaneous matter at the 
end of the volumes ; and in numerous notes he supplements or 
qualifies rash assertions and risky conclusions which cannot be 
maintained as Mr. Burke maintained them. It would have been 
infinitely less laborious to rewrite a great part of the book, and 
the temptation to do this must often have been very consider- 
able. Major Hume, at all events, has known how to resist it, and 
perhaps his honourable scruples have led him to choose the best 
and most practical plan. He has made innumerable additions 
and improvements, and thus, while preserving intact the original 
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form of the book, has nearly doubled its permanent value. In its 
new and improved form, Ulick Burke’s “Spain” is well—very 
well—worth having. The perfect book exists not : Burke, inter- 
preted by Major Hume, is as near the ideal as finite man can 
come : for finite, conventional man is ever too chary of the correc- 
tion which implies censure. The path was very difficult; but 
Major Hume has found his way. 


A KNAVE, A FOOL, AND A NECKLACE 


“Marie Antoinette and the Diamond Necklace. Another Point 
of View.” By F. de Albini. London : Swan Sonnenschein. 5y, 


WE have heard it said that when Mr. Bradshaw, of railway time- 
table fame, died, he took his secret with him. Somebody, when 
he or she died, assuredly took away for ever the secret of Marie 
Antoinette’s necklace. We do not even know who knew the 
secret, nor whether it was confined to only one person or faith- 
fully preserved by several. Numerous efforts have been made to 
solve the puzzle from 1785 downwards, and Carlyle took the 
trouble to write an essay upon the subject, but the darkness has 
always remained. Now Mr. (or M.?) de Albini takes up the 
thread, and has, we think, by what is substantially an indictment 
of the Queen and the Cardinal, carried the issue further than it 
was before. 

It may be worth while shortly to recapitulate the facts. The 
central figure of the drama was Jeanne de Valois, a descendant of 
a natural branch of the old House of Valois, and an adventuress 
of small means and great intelligence. This lady married the 
Count de la Motte, and chiefly through the patronage of the 
Marchioness de Boulainvilliers gained many aristocratic friends 
and the reputation for intimacy with the Queen, Marie Antoinette. 
The unfortunate parties in the drama were Messrs. Boehmer and 
Bassenge, jewellers, who were possessed of a diamond necklace 
worth some £80,000, which they wished to sell to the Queen. 
The jewellers approached the Countess de la Motte with a view 
to gain her interest with the Queen. The Countess, after three 
visits from the jewellers, vaguely stated that they might eventually 
succeed in disposing of the necklace, but cautioned them to be 
careful in their dealings. At this point it is necessary to 
introduce the Cardinal de Rohan, Grand Almoner of France, 
who, if he was not a petty knave, was a colossal fool. This 
singular individual had come for some reason or other under 
the Queen’s displeasure, and had been anxious to be received 
again into the royal favour. For that purpose he had solicited 
the good offices of Countess de la Motte, who, after some delay, 
announced to the Cardinal that he might address the Queen by 
letter for the redress of any supposed grievance. Then ensued a 
correspondence for about a year, the whole of the so-called 
Queen’s letters being announced by her defenders in the matter of 
the necklace to be the forgeries of the Countess. The weird 
interview of the supposititious or real Queen with the Cardinal in 
the grove at midnight is itself a source of mystery. Mr. de Albini 
favours the view that the Cardinal knew perfectly well that the 
lady to whom he was introduced in the gardens of Versailles was 
not the Queen, and that it was a part of the plot between them. 
It is important to note that the interview was hurriedly brought 
to an end by the announcement of Villette, the Queen’s valet, that 
some one was coming. 

By the consent of the Countess the Cardinal took in hand the 
arrangements concerning the necklace, and by producing an 
agreement signed by the Queen—a ludicrously apparent forgery— 
gained possession of the necklace, the agreement providing for 
payment by instalments. The Cardinal declared that he handed 
over the necklace the same day to the Queen’s confidential 
messenger. At the trial the Cardinal explained that he imagined 
this person to be the same person, “habillé en noir,” who warned 
the actors in the “ bosquet” comedy of some one’s approach ; but 
in spite of M. Campardon’s theory, the evidence is greatly against 
this possibility. We agree with Mr.de Albini that the Cardinal’s 
idiocy at this point was too superlative to escape the imputation 
of knavery. Anyhow the necklace vanished ; the Queen denied 
all knowledge of it ; everybody else followed suit ; the jewellers 
informed the King ; and a “trial” was held. 

The trial, like most French trials, was a humorous affair. The 
witnesses, all except one, came within the classification of witnesses 
given by Lord Grimthorpe—liars, damned liars, or expert witnesses. 
In reply to a statement that the Countess was giving evidence that 
she knew to be false, she complacently retorts: “Comme tout le 
reste, monsieur ; depuis que ces messieurs nous interrogent vous 
savez que ni vous ni moi ne leur avons dit un seul mot de vérité.” 
Large sums of money were spent, and all influence canvassed, by 
the Queen and the Cardinal to bribe everybody concerned to 
support their respective cases. The Cardinal lied hard throughout ; 
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that is agreed upon all hands. The most strenuous defence put 
forward for him is M. Campardon’s—it was “une nécessité de 
position.” Father Loth was a scoundrel whom nobody believed 
capable of telling the truth, and his evidence was treated accord- 
ingly. Baron de Planta, another important witness, was, ac- 
cording to Mr. de Albini, “needy and unprincipled” ; according 
to Mr. Vizetelly “a black sheep of the choicest breed.” One witness 
did tell the truth, and her name is surely deserving of immortality 
—Mademoiselle d’Oliva (z.e. Marie Nicole de Guay), who personated 
the Queen at the “ bosquet” farce. It would indeed seem from 
this trial that words were after all devised to conceal our thoughts. 

The end of the trial is well known—the Countess de la Motte 
was found guilty and condemned to the various punishments that 
Mr. de Albini sets forth in one of his useful appendices. 

It is impossible to go into the many details wherein Mr. de 
Albini throws fresh light upon this very strange affair. While 
discussing the whole case with commendable impartiality, con- 
viction has given him a brief against the Queen. One thing 
Mr. de Albini has done more adequately than any previous 
writer ; he has fully analysed the character of the Queen and of 
the Countess de la Motte. The Cardinal he has considered 
shortly and contemptuously. There is another point that one 
would do well to consider in a case where evidence is absolutely 
unreliable—the motive of the parties concerned. Mr. de Albini 
does this in some points, but he does not make a system of it in 
the way that he turns in and out Marie Antoinette’s character. 
But Mr. de Albini has produced an entirely interesting book of 
some two hundred pages and has given a valuable contribution to 
the elucidation of a very remarkable and mysterious “affaire.” It 
is all the more valuable in that the case is put from “another 
point of view.” 

One rather curious little point in conclusion. The author 
writes (p. 28) that somebody was “the very person of all 
others most likely” to have done something. Strictly incorrect 
the phrase has good authority. Milton speaks of “the fairest of 
her daughters, Eve,” and Thucydides has the same construction 
(I. 1): éAmioas peyav te foerOa kai akwdroywratoy trav mpoye- 
yernuevov. Was it not Aytoun, too, who wrote of Flodden, “the 
blackest day for Scotland that she ever knew before”? We have 
just a glint of suspicion that Mr. de Albini did not know that he 
had sinned in such respectable company. 


PHILOSOPHY AND UTILITY 


“The World and the Individual.” By Josiah Royce, Th.D. 
London: Macmillan. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE matter of this book is substantially the course of lectures 
delivered last year by the author before the University of Aber- 
deen under the terms of Lord Gifford’s will. Dr. Royce could 
not see his way to anything more limited than a philosophical 
inquiry into first principles, and their application to problems that 
directly concern religion. Obviously, therefore, the work is one 
which can only be fitly criticised in lengthy detail. Suffice it to 
say here that it is well expressed, and covers once again the 
ground that has been trodden by so many thinkers in that hitherto 
vain attempt to explain by mental process what the human mind 
is, what God is, and the world, and creation, and their relations. 
He who reads inthe hope of finding a solution will be disappointed, 
as on many previous occasions. Space and eternity will remain 
to him as inconceivable as before ; he will shrink as ever from the 
attempts to condition the assumed Deity, and recoil before the 
futility of trying to make the finite and imperfect human mind 
cover the universal problem, of which the very fundamentals are 
inconceivable. There remains, however, for many the pleasure of 
exercising the mind upon the insolubilities of itself and its condi- 
tions ; and such will be attracted by the form of Dr. Royce’s 
inquiry, which he states as being : How is the internal meaning of 
ideas consistent with their apparently external meaning? It will 
be observed that out of the thirteen words which constitute the 
question no fewer than seven call for special definition. We have 
found the book distinctly interesting and suggestive. 


*‘The Mind of the Nation: a Study of Political Thought in the 
Nineteenth Century.” By Marcus R. P. Dorman, M.A., M.D. 
London: Kegan Paul. 12s. net. 


This book is not by any means happily entitled. Very few 
persons will gather from its principal name how useful it is asa 
compilation of facts, and a guide to the whole machinery of 
government. As for the sub-title, itis quite misleading, for the 
book is in no sense a “ Study of Political Thought.” We conceive 
we are doing the work a service in stating exactly what it is, 
namely, an admirable exposition of the political, governmental, 
judicial, and social organisation of the nation, with examples of how 
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these have worked. Many persons who do not want “studies” of 
political thought will welcome a well-arranged account of the way 
in which the Constitution works, of the origin and functions of 
Crown, Cabinet, Church and Law Courts, Parliament, and Local 
Government, and their interaction. True, the author reviews the 
characters of sovereigns and ministers, the principles of parties, 
the politicians, and the political measures of the century, but 
these are culled from most obvious sources, and follow the broad 
and recognised lines of popular judgment and definition. This, 
as we have said, constitutes the usefulness of the book. We do 
not say the author could not write a true “Study of Political 
Thought” if he set himself to the task, but there are indications in 
many of the judgments passed in the present work that if he 
did so he would find many to differ from him. 


A WAR CORRESPONDENT’S ROMANCE 


“ Savrola : a Tale of the Revolution in Laurania.” By Winston 
Spencer Churchill. London: Longman. 6s. 


THE time has really come for some enterprising firm—say, 
Messrs. George Philip & Son—to publish an atlas devoted to the 
countries discovered by novelists. Such a venture might be 
followed by examinations in which the young candidate would be 
asked to devise a railway route between Ruritania and Laurania 
without entrenching on the land of the Utopians. It were, indeed, 
only fitting that two such explosive countries should be connected, 
and highly inappropriate that Utopia should be the buffer-state. 
However, “any schoolboy” will tell you that Ruritania is in 
Germany, and internal evidence suggests that Laurania is in 
South Africa, so we fear that the projected railway is at present 
impracticable. For the rest, Lord Randolph Churchill’s brilliant 
son (not to be confounded with the author of “ Richard Car- 
vel”) has, in Savrola, drawn a “lord of the golden tongue,” 
who is also a patriot of indomitable courage and amazing activity. 
Savrola is in love with Lucille, the wife of the President of 
Laurania, whom he is plotting to overthrow. One can imagine 
the delicate pallor of the situation as handled by an Anthony 
Hope. Cheerily conscious that his President is two-thirds of a 
scoundrel, Mr. Churchill condescends to a violent but optimistic 
settlement of the difficulty raised by his existence. Women will 
purse their lips tightly as they contemplate their Lucille. Savrola, 
in conversation with his beloved, is inclined to be unduly philo- 
sophical, but his powers of generalship and diplomacy are well 
indicated. Types of the faithful official are ably portrayed 
in the Admiral and Sorrento. The following dialogue may be 
quoted, both to show the author’s occasional sprightliness and the 
influence of Mr. Anthony Hope on his work : 
“And when,’ asked [the President’s wife] merrily, ‘do we 
declare war?’ 
“Not until after I have had the pleasure of the third waltz, 
I hope,’ said the [English] Ambassador. 
“*How annoying! I wanted so much to dance it with 
you.’ 
“And you will not?’ he asked in great concern. 


“*Dare I plunge two nations into war for the sake of a 
waltz ??” 


“Savrola” is neither important nor memorable, but it is inter- 
esting, and will “ improve the shining hour ” of idleness. 








Recovery from Influenza 


is the critical period. Strength is needed and needed quickly ; it can best 
be recovered by a course of generous diet in addition to the usual | 
| routine of meals. | 


An unequalled strength-builder is Lemco (the genuine Liebig Company's 

Extract, signed J. v. Liebig in Blue). Each pound contains the concentrated 

distinctive properties of 40 lbs. of lean beef. To be taken between breakfast 
and lunch, and again before going to bed. 


| 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
| 


to distinguish from all other so-called Liebig’s Extracts, the genuine Liebig 
Company's Extract is now labelled with the initials of 
Liebig’s Extract of Meat Company. 
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POLITICO-SOCIAL COMEDY 


“ An Octave.” By W.E. Norris. London: Methuen. 6s. 


Mr. Norris stands for the beau-ideal of the commonplace in 
literature. To his style, considered merely as such, there attaches 
the distinction of unfailing correctness. He wears the clothing of 
his mind with a perfect ease of good breeding which never 
degenerates into negligence. He is so undeniably the repre- 
sentative of the best which the commonplace can exhibit that he 
is, ifso facto, just half a head above other commonplaces and 
a noticeable yard removed from them. In “An Octave” we have 
eight stories, of which only one, “A Daughter of the Hills,” 
lingers in the mind by dint of a simple direct appeal from the 
known realities of life. All the others, “In Good Faith” and 
“‘ Miser Morgan ” in particular, have the weakness to betray their 
joinery. The proverb “Truth is stranger than fiction” has an 
application that too many novelists forget. It means that fiction, 
by the cunning of the artist, should reconcile the reader with 
every statement it advances, no such embargo being laid on the 
artless truth itself. Now when the reader discovers that Morgan’s 
son is not dead, but that a dead robber has been impersonating 
him, he is merely sensible of irritation. His feelings have already 
been lacerated, and the sudden reference to the robber, though 
well meant, is merely disconcerting. But the idyll of the pretty 
Béarnaise—“ A Daughter of the Hills”—which terminates when 
the faithless, cynical husband takes to drink and their one child 
dies, is a pathetic bit of real life—a natural growth. ‘The First 
Lord and the Last Lady” is, on the whole, a capital specimen of 
politico-social comedy. Mr. Norris’ humour is expressed rather 
in a diffusive brightness than in separate flashes. We refrain, 
therefore, from quotation. Our last word is this. Such a man 
reconciles us with the commonplace. But why should he be 
commonplace ? 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


THE death of Mr. H. D. Traill is a distinct blow to literary 
journalism. Practically he stood at the head of that branch of his 
profession which is concerned with the writing of the passing 
hour. Despite the solidity of his parts, he was a newspaper critic 
by temperament, a critic whose judgments were of immediate 
moment, even if they did not matter very greatly in the long run, 
It has been said of him that he wrote admirably about most things. 
So he did. He wrote also with a keen eye to the dignity of both 
letters and journalism ; and even in moments of levity he never 
forgot the sober weightiness proper to the scholar and the 
responsible editor. All of which of course was exemplary, and 
good for “the profession.” In a sense, however, it was a marvel 
that he “went down.” His style dragged like a dray without 
wheels. He had no great originality of conception, and his 
sympathies, if broad, were with the classics rather than with the 
moderns. His sense of humour, no doubt, saved him. And take 
him for all in all—as editor, man of letters, publicist, and we might 
even say academic humourist—it is probable that his like is not left 
among us. 


On Tuesday last a postcard addressed “ Book-taster, the 
Loophole, Hedgley, Nr. Paternoster Row, London,” was duly 
delivered at these offices. One does not know whether to admire 
most the ingenuousness of “ Book-taster’s” correspondent or the 
perspicacity of the Post Office. 


Mr. William Watson—“ the poet,” as somebody calls him— 
wants us to believe that the forces of Nature have made up their 
minds to side with the Boers. In the Westminster Gazette of 
Tuesday he sings :— 


“When lofty Spain came towering up the séas, 
This little stubborn land to daunt and quell, 
The winds of heaven were our auxiliaries, 
And smote her, that she fell. 


Ah, not to-day is Nature on our side ! 
The mountains and the rivers are our foe, 
And Nature, with the heart of man allied, 
Is hard to overthrow. ” 


This really tremendous sentiment appears to have roused the ire 
of Sir Edwin Arnold, who in Wednesday’s “ largest circulation ” 
made ‘“‘ The Great Deep” to rage thus :— 


“ Imputes he mortal passions to the mountains ? 
And, for a party stroke, 
Feigns he that waterways and river-fountains 
Fight for the Boer’s ill yoke? 
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Enough to answer England’s slanderous son, 
And brand his calumny, 

I bore her files to battle, every one— 
Her Lover—Ocean—I ! ” 


And, as if to make an end of the matter, a correspondent sends us 
the following :— 


Two poets, in two graceless periods born, 

With verse two penny papers did adorn. 

One said, “ Dame Nature means to back the Boer,” 
And t’ other, “It’s a slander, sir, I’m sure!” 

As poesy is clearly gone to pot, 

I merely wish to say to both, “ Wot wrot !” 


The Ladysmith Bombshell, co-partner in beleaguerment with 
the Ladysmith Lyre, has discovered a poet in the person of Mr. 
J. S. Dunn, of the Central News. Mr. Dunn’s muse is not too 
cheerful. Here is a stanza from an effusion of his called “The 
Home-Coming ” :— 

“Ye thousands, raise your deafening cheer, 

As onward, proud, they go ! 

But there are wives and mothers dear, 
And sires with locks of snow, 

Who scan with tears the serried rows. 
They look—but ah ! in vain— 

To catch the longed-for smile of those 
Who'll ne’er come home again.” 


Tis true, and pity ’tis ’tis true. But it is not calculated to lighten 
the sorrows of the people of Ladysmith. 


According to the latest paragraphic advices Miss Marie 
Corelli has entered upon a career of usefulness. For the present, 
at any rate, she is devoting herself to the encouragement of 
Shakespearian study among the children of Stratford-on-Avon. 
On the principle that a prophet seldom gets honour in his own 
country, it seems probable that the Shakespeare of the little 
Stratfordians-on-Avon does require looking to. Mr. Toole used 
to tell a tale to the effect that during one of his visits to the 
Bard’s birthplace he stopped an ancient-looking man outside a 
local hostelry, and asked him if he had ever heard of William 
Shakespeare. ‘“ Yes,” replied the man, “he’s dead.” ‘ What did 
he do for a living ?” inquired Mr. Toole. ‘ Well,” responded the 
ancient one, “I couldn’t rightly tell you ; but I have heard as how 
he wrote t’ Bible.” Now that Miss Corelli has taken the place in 
hand, such darkness, one hopes, will be no longer possible. 


The Poet Laureate certainly earns his salary. While our 
fashionable singers sit in their gilt cages and refuse even to cheep, 
Mr. Austin crows along sedulously. On Thursday the Standard 
published a whole column of him—all of it pretty much as 
follows :— 

“Shame, shame on you, Gaul and Teuton! that, seeing this 

noble deed, 

You have hardened your hearts for envy, and been false to 
your vaunted Creed ; 

Should juggle with truth, should welcome the lie, should 
garble and gird for spite, 

Pray Heaven to favour the tyrants’ cause, pray Heaven to 
hinder the Light. 

Hark, hark to the greeting of free-born men from the Land of 
the Setting Sun, 

‘God prosper you, dear old England! It is rightly and nobly 
done.’” 

Good business ! 


Among a celebrated prophet’s vatie mations for 1900 we find— 


“ Old Moore predicts with regret that a number of papers, 
both illustrated, daily, and also the monthly magazine (sic) 
will become things of the past.” 


“With regret” and “also the monthly magazine” are excellent, 
Old Moore will rejoice to learn that in some measure, at least, his 
forecast is coming true. The February issue of 7he Butterfly, for 
example, bears upon its mustard-coloured cover the fateful words 
“Last number.” What 7s the matter with the British public? 
For months past Zhe Butterfly has been giving for sixpence a 
clear shillingsworth of black and white work alone. In the 
February number there are two drawings by Raven Hill, a carica- 
ture by Max Beerbohm, and drawings by C. M. Park, D. C. 
Calthorp, Joseph Pennell, Edgar Wilson, Gilbert James, and Frank 


Emanuel, any single one of which is well worth the price of the: 


magazine. And yet this is “the last number !” 


[Continued on page 126. 
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c \. ¢ . : : SCOTSMAN. 
London: '‘* THE ART JOURNAL” Office, 25 Ivy Lane, E.C. WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 








NOW READY. PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 


FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS, 


V.C., K.P., G.C.B. A Biographical Sketch. By H. G. Groser, Author of 
“ The Kingdom of Manhood” &c. 4 rt 


All interest is centred at this moment in the man who has turned the tide of victory 
in South Africa, Within the compass of this book is presented the whole romantic story 
of his eventful career from boyhood until his departure for the seat of war. Therein is By HAROLD E. GORST. 
shown the exciting experience which he has passed through, and which has fitted him 
for the difficult and important task now committed to him. 


NOW READY. PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 


FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS, V.C., K.P., C.C.B. 


ANDREW MELROSE, 16 Pilgrim Street, London. LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, Limirep, OLD BAILEY. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Forming the New Volume of the Victorian Era Series. 











MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, RUSSIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the Houses of Subscribers) N.B,—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and thus 
; from TWO GUINEAS per annum, lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS now offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages), sent gratis and post free to any address. 


The List contains Popular Works in Travel, Sport, History, Biography, Science, and Fiction. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, German, 
Italian, Russian, and Spanish Books. 














MUDIE’S LIBRARY, LIMITED, 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., LONDON; 
and at BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 
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Once again the journalist is wrestling with titles. This time 
it is Mr. David Williamson—perhaps we should say it is once 
again Mr. David Williamson, for in his Sketch and J/lustrated 
London News days he is said to have registered at Stationers’ 
Hall many a new title for possible Ingram journals. He is now 
about to edit a new penny weekly journal for Free Churchmen. 
He is to be general editor, the Rev. W. B. Selbie, the scholarly 
Congregational minister of Highgate, is to be theological editor, 
and Mr. Andrew Melrose, the publisher, is also in association. 
Mr. Williamson is, of course, the editor of the monthly Puritan, 
and it is his intention in his new journal to look at life—political, 
social, literary, and religious life—through Free Church spectacles. 
The names of Dr. Fairbairn and Dr. Guinness Rogers are men- 
tioned as among those who are inspiring the venture ; but the 
inspiration as to a title is still to come. 


Religious journalism has of late been ina state of upheaval 
all round. The Guardian, of course, pursues its career under the 
new editor as though little had happened; and now Mr. 
Lathbury has found rest from the troubles of title-searching, his 
Pilot should command its public. The British Weekly seems 
secure beyond the reach of rivals, especially in Scotland ; and so 
does the Christian World. The Christian Budget appears to 
have changed hands: Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton no longer 
figure as proprietors and publishers. Changes—and in one case, 
we regret to say, a dissolution—are imminent with other religious 
periodicals. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Verse, Belles Lettres 
** Soncs of the Glens of Antrim,” by Afoira O'Neil. 
out of Ireland :— 


Something good 


I mind the day I'd wish I was a say-gull flyin’ far, 

For then I'd fly an’ find you in the West ; 

An’ I’d wish I was a little rose as sweet as roses are, 

For then you’d maybe wear it on your breast, 
Achray ! 

You’d maybe take an’ wear it on your breast. 


> 


The whole of the 
Pp. 62. 3s. 6d.) 

‘* From Sea to Sea,” by Rudyard Kipling. ‘* In these two volumes,” 
says the author, *‘I have got together the bulk of the special corre- 
spondence and occasional articles written by me for the Civz/ and Military 
Gazette and the Pioneer between 1887 and 1889. I have been forced to this 
action by the enterprise of various publishers, who, not content with 
disinterring old newspaper work from the decent seclusion of the office 
files, have in several instances seen fit to embellish it with additions and 
interpolations.” (Macmillan. Pp. 497 and 438. 6s. per vol.) 


‘“‘songs” are pretty and moving. (Blackwood. 


Biography, History 

‘*The Life of John Nixon,” by James Edmund Vincent, 
the pioneer of the steam coal trade in South Wales. 
have been a sort of Samuel Budget in the coal way. His motto was 
‘* firmness and fairness.” Mr. Vincent gives us a plain, unvarnished bio- 
graphy, without too much ‘‘ particularity.” (Murray. Pp. 245. tos. 6d.) 

‘* Diary of John Evelyn Denison, Speaker of the House of Commons 
1857-1872.” Throws an interesting light on the changes which have 
taken place both in the fersonnel and procedure of the House of Commons 
within the memory of many Members now living. Full of Paimerston, 
Russell, Disraeli, and Gladstone. (Murray. Pp. 276. 10s. 6d.) 

“‘The Scottish Reformation,” by the late Alexander F. Mitchell, D.D., 
LL.D., edited by D. Hay Fleming, LL.D. The Baird Lecture for 1899. 
Deals concisely and broadly with the epochs, episodes, leaders, and dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the Reformation in Scotland. A biographical 
sketch of the author is supplied by Dr. James Christie. (Blackwood, 
Pp. 318.) 

‘* A History of the Oxford Mission to Calcutta,” by George Longridge, 
with a preface by the Bzshop of Rochester. An account of the work of 
the Oxford Mission in Calcutta, written ‘* in the hope that it may quicken 
the interest of Churchmen in general in what is, or ought to be, to the 
English Church, the all-important subject of the conversion of India.” 
(Murray. Pp. 272. 7s. 6d.) 

‘©The Oneida Community,” by Allan Estlake: ‘A record of an 
attempt to carry out the principles of Christian unselfishness and scientific 
race-improvement.” The Oneida community has ceased to exist ; but, as 


EGYPT AND BACK FOR 33 GUINEAS, 


COOK’S CONDUCTED TOUR. 


Visiting Alexandria, Cairo, The Pyramids and Sphinx, &c., leaving London, March 20. 


Memoir of 
Nixon appears to 





ptional extension for returning via Naples, Rome, South of France, &c. 
Illustrated Programme free. 


THOS. COOK & SON, Ludgate Circus, London, and Brarch Offices. 
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Mr. Estlake points out, that fact detracts nothing from the genuineness 
of the inspiration which gave rise to the organisation, (Redway. Pp, 
158. 2s. 6d.) 

** Bach,” by C. F. Abdy Williams, M.A., Mus. Bac. New volume 
of the ‘* Master Musicians” series. Well written and prettily illustrated, 
Includes, in addition to a biography, chapters on the Cantatas and the 
Chorale, the Matthew Passion and B Minor Mass, the Art of Fugue, 
Bach’s playing, the lost works, the Manieren or grace notes, &c., together 
with catalogues of Bach’s vocal and instrumental works, a bibliography, 
and a glossary. (Dent. Pp. 223.) 

‘* The War in South Africa: its Causes and Effects,” by J. 4. Hobson. 
** We are fighting,” says Mr. Hobson, ‘‘in order to place a small inter- 
national oligarchy of mine-owners and speculators in power at Pretoria.” 
One lives and learns! (Nisbet. Pp. 324. 75. 6d.) 

** Lord Roberts, V.C., G.C.B.,” by /Zorace Groser. 
A very neat and readable book at the price. (Melrose. 


Still they come ! 
Pp. 144. Is.) 


Fiction 


“*Cinder-Path Tales,” by William Lindsey. Dedicated 
athletic teams of Old England and New England, Oxford, 
Harvard and Yale, who met in London, July 22, 1899, good winners and 
plucky losers.” Eight stories and a sketch with a picture of a distinguished- 
looking youth clearing a hurdle on the cover. The stories seem all right. 
‘* How Kitty Queered the Mile ” is the title of one of them. (Richards. 
Pp. 256. 35. 6d.) 

*“*Uncle Peter,” by Sema jJeb. An ‘‘ autobiography.” ‘* Uncle 
Peter and I,” says the writer, ‘* were the only inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood ”—a neighbourhood devoid of neighbours, so to speak. The story 
does not please us, neither does the style. (Fisher Unwin. Pp. 250. 6s.) 

‘*The Money Sense,” by John Strange Winter. The,history of one 
Angelique, who marries a fashionable artist and spends ‘‘ thousands and 
thousands” more than she ought to. ‘*The story,” Mrs, Stannard 


“to the 
-ambridge, 


assures us, ‘is not a far-fetched one; alas! it is not an uncommon one ; 


but it is the story which may be true of the life of any woman who 
marries from other than the one motive which has been found to make 
marriage an honourable and a bearable estate.” (Richards. Pp. 309. 6s.) 

*“*On Both Sides of the Line,” by Pri? Afari/l, A novel with a 
*‘ London season” and an elopement in it. ‘‘So come, fly with me at 
once,” says the Earl; and they fly. But on the last page the lady marries 


her husband again. Dreary and futile. (Redway. Pp. 411. 35. 6d.) 
** Babes in the Bush,” by Ro/f Boldrewood. Mr. Boldrewood and 


Australia pretty much as usual. The dream of the principal Babe’s life is 
to become an ‘* Australian squire.” When we leave him, he has got as 
far as “‘a veal fox... ¢ Australian born and bred.” A lively and 
picturesque story. (Macmillan. Pp. 420. 6s.) 

‘*A Man of his Age,” by Hamilton Drummond. Romance in the 
Weyman manner. Chivalrous and readable. (Ward, Lock. Pp. 319. 
35. 6d.) 

‘*The Preparation of Ryerson Embury,” by Allert R. Carman. 
Described by the writer as ‘A purpose.” Apparently the story of a 
Canadian ‘‘ labour” leader. Ryerson is seen off at a railway station by a 
crowd of gentlemen who sing ‘And we're going to have McGinty for 
our next M.P.” As the train ‘pulls out,” he looks back on ‘‘a sea of 
whirling caps and swaying figures, and above them all fluttered a tiny 
white handkerchief waved by a white hand; and he knew that the palm 
of it was made of crushed rose-leaves.” (Fisher Unwin. 
Pp. 248. 6s.) 


Quite so! 


Theology, Education 


‘* Helps to Faith and Practice,” a compilation of devotional readings 


from the works of Canon Scott Holland, selected and arranged by J. 7. 
Burn, B.D. Fruitful in Christian meditation. (Elliot Stock. Pp. 
210. 55.) 

*« The Life of the Spirit.” Afr. Hamilton Wright Mabie, the author 
of this charming little study in ideals, has a high reputation in the United 
States. ‘The Religious Conception of Life,” ‘* The Companionship of 
the Sky,” ‘‘ The Loneliness of Life,” ‘‘The Sorrow of Knowledge” are 
among the titles of chapters. (Blackwood. Pp. 361. 3s. 6d.) 

‘‘Livy, Book V.” A most serviceable edition, with introduction, 
notes, exercises, maps, and frontispiece by IV. Ceci] Laming. (Blackie. 
Pp. 172. 2s. 6d.) 

Miscellaneous 


‘‘The Literary Year Book and Bookman’s Directory, 1900.” The 
first issu2 under Jf. Herbert Monah’s editorship, and a most excellent 
issue, too. No writer or friend of letters can afford to dispense with it. 
(Allen. Pp. 420. 2s, 6d. net.) 

Mr. Frank Harris’s pamphlet, ‘‘ How to Beat the Boers,” first-glanced 
in this column last week, enjoys the unique distinction of being issued by 
Mr. Heinemann and published by Messrs. Pearson. It bears Mr. 
Heinemann’s imprimatur, but as it sells at 6¢. and Mr. Heinemann’s firm 
has not hitherto been associated with sixpenny books, the publication has 
been handed over to Messrs. Pearson, who have unrivalled facilities for 
distribution, &c. . 

** Vickers’ Newspaper Gazette”—a serviceable guide to the Press. 
We note with some curiosity that the editor finds Ze Out/ook beyond his 
powers of classification. (James William Vickers, 5 Nicholas Lane, E.C. 
Pp. 355. 25. 6d.) 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & 60,’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


—_-———_—e—_ -— 
A THIRD EDITION IS READY OF 


SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S 
NEW LIFE OF WELLINGTON. | 


2 vols. 36s. net. 
**AN ADMIRABLE BOOK.”—LORD SALISBURY, 


A SECOND EDITION IS READY OF 


SIDE LIGHTS ON SOUTH AFRICA. 
By ROY DEVEREUX. 
With Map. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s, 
**DOES NOT CONTAIN A SINGLE DULL PAGE,”—Pati Matt Gazerre. 





A THIRD EDITION IS READY OF 


BRITISH POLICY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
3y SPENSER WILKINSON. 


Crown 8vo, boards, 1s. 





“ Very able and significant........ The comment of a specially clear and detached 
intelle ton a com] plic ated proble ‘Mm, and so of great value. The attitud le of mind of the 
writer is singul: arly true and just.” — Spec tator. 

* All those who wish to master the main facts of the situation rapidly should read 
the book......- It contains all that is really essential to the comprehension of Trans- 


vaal affairs.” — Literature. 


A SECOND EDITION S IN PREPARATION OF 


THE DOWNFALL OF SPAIN: 


Naval History of the Spanish American War. 
3y the Author of * Ironclads in Action,” H. W. WILSON. 
= These ct 1apters on the battles of Manila and Santiago probably represent the final | 
statement of the case as far as the ordinary public are erned,”— Spectator. | 


With many Illustiations, Maps, Charts and Battle Plans. Demy 8vo. 14s. net. 


A SECOND EDITION IS READY OF 
Captain A. T. MAHAN’S NEW WORK. 


LESSONS OF THE WAR WITH SPAIN. 


| 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, price 1os. 6d. | 
| 


Profoundly interesting........Of the highest importance to _ country.” 


Standard 


| 


A SECOND EDITION IS NOW READY OF 


OUR NAVY FOR A THOUSAND YEARS. 
By ee S. EARDLEY WILMOT, R.N. 


Fully Illustrated. Crown Svo. cloth extra, price 6s, 


VOLUME IV. IS NOW READY OF 


THE ROYAL NAVY. 


A History from the Earliest Times to the Present, 

Edited by WILLIAM LAIRD CLOWES. 
Fully Illustrated. Royal Svo. price 25s. net. 
*s* To be completed in Six Volumes, but each Volume has an Index, and is sold 
separately. 
THE TIMES, in reviewing Vol. IV., says: THIS GREAT HISTORY OF THE 

NAVY ‘‘ ABUNDANTLY FULFILS ITS PROMISE; IT IS AN 

ADMIRABLE AND INDISPENSABLE WORK.” 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limited. 
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DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby Is commanded by the Queen to 
$2 thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
“Nothing better could be wished for."—Arisish Ieckly, 
“ Far superior to ordinary gwides,'—Lendon Daily Chronicle, 
te. each. IntustTRaTED. Maps by Jonn BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S, 
The Isle of Wight. | The Vale of Llangollen. | Breoon and its Beacons. 
The Wye Valioy. The Channel Isiands. | Ross, Monmouth, Tintern, 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. The Severn Vailey. 
Brighton, eee Hastings, and 8t. Leonards. 
Aberystwith, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Maochynileth, 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Cheltenham, and Gloucester. 
Liandrindod Welle and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, and Weston-super-Mare. 
Barmouth, Harlech, Portmadoc, Criccieth, Pwiihell. 
Liandndno, Rhyl, — Bottwe-y-Coed, Snowdon. 
A brilliant book."—7%e Times. articularly good."—Academy, 
“ The best Handbook to London ever —e re —Liverpo ‘oF ] laily Post. 
‘Enlarged edition, 5S. Go illustrations, 24 maps and plans. 


LON DO AND ENVIRONS. 
By E. C. Coox and E. T. Coor, M.A. 
te. Tue HoTets or tHe Wortp. A Handbook to the leading 


Hotels throughout the world. 


Uangolien; Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd, 
The Railway Bookstalls and ali Bookseliers,, 











NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE KENDALS. 
THE KENDALS. 


THE KENDALS. 


By T. EDGAR PEMBERTON, 


Author of ‘‘ The Life of Sothern,” ‘‘John Hare,” &c. 


Demy 8vo. With Portraits and other Illustrations. Price 16s, 


as “* One of the most interesting theatrics al records that hi as been penned for some 








time.”— The O2 utlook. 


THE KENDALS 
THE KENDALS. 


** It leaves an impression like that of a piece in which the Kendals have played—an 





impression of pleasure, refinement, refreshment, and of the value of cherishing sweet 
and kindly feeling in art as in life. Few books can do > the at, ar id so 9 this work has every 


pr spect of being widely read. ”— Scotsman. 


THE KENDALS. 
THE KENDALS. 


"4 charming work........Pithy and well arranged. Turned out with infinite 
credit to the publishers.”"—MMorning Advertiser. 
ARTHUR PEARSON, LimITEp, HENRIETTA STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 


MACMILLAN & 60,’S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE UNIFORM EDITION OF RUDYARD 
KIPLING’S PROSE WORKS. 


FROM SEA TO SEA AND 
OTHER SKETCHES: 


Letters of Travel. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


In 2 vols. extra crown 8vo, red cloth, at tops, 6s. each 





NEW WORK BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM : a Political 


History. By Gotpwin Smiru, D.C.L., Author of ‘‘ The United States,” &c. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. net. 


Saturday Review.—‘ A great book in its way......++ No other living writer could 
have given the same cachantient to the development of English institutions, or have 
traced the conflicts of classes and parties with the same enthusiasm.” 


TENNYSON, RUSKIN, MILL, and 


other Literary Estimates. By Freperic Harrison. Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 





net. 
Athene@um.—“ He has the supreme merit of being interesting. His judgments may, 
and do, provoke discussion, but they cannot go disregarded senses The width and 


range of Mr. Harrison's thought and knowledge, the intellectual strength which under- 
lies his work, give his critical deliverances a weight and authority which are none too 
common amongst the pundits of modern letters.” 





By LORD ROBERTS. 
By LORD ROBERTS. By LORD ROBERTS. 
By LORD ROBERTS. 


FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA. 


Containing 44 Illustrations and Plans. 
LIBRARY EDITION (32nd). In 2 vols. 8vo. 3€s. 
POPULAR EDITION (31st). In 1 vol. extra crown 8vo. ros, net. 





THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Third Edition, with a new Prefatory Chapter dealing with the events which 
have induced the present crisis. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH 


AFRICA. By the Right Hon. James Bryce, M.P. With Three Maps, and 
with the Text of the Transvaal Conventions of 1881 and 1884. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Ltp., LONDON. 
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YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO DO YOUR WRITING IN THE OLD WAY. 


an Remington 
nt Typewriter. 


H.R.H. 
The Prince of Wales. 

Continued Leadership implies Progress. Tacitly acknowledged Leadership over 
many Competitors shows undeniable merit. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT, 


100 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 





The daily use of the Remington in the Royal 
Household is only another indication of its 
growing popularity, which is further evinced 
by the fact that our Machines are used in all 





Departments of Her Majesty’s Service—10 


H.M. The Queen. 
Contractors to H.M. Government. 


Leadership means Superiority. 


Remingtons being in use to one of all other 

















NORWICH UNION MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


CLAIMS PAID, OVER TWENTY MILLIONS STERLING. 


Accumulated Funds exceed £3,600,000. Bonuses declared exceed £4,000,000. 
New Business (1898), £1,707,483. Annual Income (1898), £601,000. 
OLD AGE PENSIONS. ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 
HEAD OFFICE - - - ~ - NORWICH. 


£ONDON OFFICES--50 Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 & 72 King William Street, E.C.; 195 Piccadilly; 1 Victoria Street, S.W.; 
and 3 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


BUXTON 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District. Pure Air. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &c, 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE, 82° FAHRENHEIT. 
Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &c. 
Golf Links (18 holes). 


For {LLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 
THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 





DERBYSHIRE 


Highest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone. 
1,000 feet above sea-level. 





Charming Scenery. 











Motels 


ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 


and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James Ciarke, M.D., says: ‘A fort- 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering places.” Soft Atlantic 
breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 


BATH.—LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL.—Desirable 


residence, in beautifully wooded grounds, 400 feet above sea-level, facing south, 
and protected from north and east. Air dry and bracing. Assembly and Pump Rooms 
within easy distance. Omnibus free to and from Hot Mineral Baths. Billiards, 








Tennis Lawn. 


to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor 








[MPERIAL HOTEL, EXMOUTH.—Unrivalled for Winter 


Residence. In private gardens facing the sea. Beautiful views. Lovely climate. 
Excellent cuisine. Good stabling. Perfect sanitation. East Devon Fox Hounds, 
Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management of the proprietor, 

H. W. HAYWARD. 


SANDGATE.—ROYAL KENT HOTEL, a favourite resort 


of Ruskin. An ideal summer and winter residence, delightfully situated in its own 
grounds, facing the sea. Redecorated and refurnished. New Coffee-room, Smoking- 
room, and Conservatory have recently been added. Fifteen minutes from Folkestone. 
Omnibus meets all trains Sandgate Station. J. E. TANARE, Proprietor. 





BOURNEMOUTH.—HIGHCLIFFE HOTEL. Unrivalled 


position, West Cliff, full south. Splendid sea view. Table d’héte (separate tables). 
Supplies from Alderney Dairy Farm. Telephone 27. 
J. KILNER, Proprietor. 


W ESTON-SUPER-MARE.—‘‘ One of the healthiest and 

most invigorating watering-places in the world."—The GRAND ATLANTIC is 
the princ:pal and leading Hotel, facing the sea. 130 sumptuously appointed rooms, 
Gelightful public rooms, hydraulic lift, every modern comfort. Ten minutes to Golf 
Links and Railway Station. Tariff strictly moderate.—Apply MANAGER. Telegraphic 
address, “ Atlantic.” Telephone No. 11. 








SOUTHSEA.—ROYAL BEACH MANSIONS HOTEL,— 

Largest in Southsea, splendidly situated on the beach; 300 yards nearer the sea 
than any other public hotel on the line of marine terraces. Entirely redecorated Pas- 
senger lift. Special terms en fension for winter months. Entirely under new 
management.—M. ECCLES, Manageress. 


TINTAGEL, Cornwall —‘‘ The most Romantic Spot in 
England."—KING ARTHUR'S CASTLE HOTEL (Camelford — Stat‘on, 





L. & S.-W. R.). Palatial Hotel. Overlooking the far-famed Ruins of King Arthur's 
Stronghold. Magnificent views of the Atlantic and rugged Cornish Coast. J ricing 
climate. Electric light, golf, lift, hot and cold sea-water baths, and every luxury. 
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Sole Wholesale Agents for Australia, New Zealand, and Sou 


Africa: Gorpon & Gorcu, London, Melbourne, Sydney. Brisbane, Perth (W.A.), and Cape Town, 
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